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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Parliament this week confirms our conviction that 
Liberals should confine themselves to municipal 
politics. Dealing with labour questions, the Govern- 
ment made a very good show up to Friday; but 
whenever the empire came up for consideration, they 
got into hopeless difficulty. Every South African 
debate has left them in a worse position than they 
were in before. If they are not very careful, the public 
will swing back sharply to imperial matters, and 
the Liberal game will be up. The Milner matter has 
already moved the country deeply, and the House of 
Lords debate on Thursday will stamp the impression 
deeper still. It is well indeed that one House of 
Parliament at any rate has cleared itself from suspicion 
of sympathy with a mean censure by innuendo of him 
who more than any other one man has kept South 
Africa in the British Empire. To Englishmen in South 
Africa Lord Milner stands for the Empire. To belittle 
him is therefore as hurtful to British influence as helpful 
to the influence of Britain’s ill-wishers. 


Lord Elgin could only take refuge in the previous 
question. It was not a very brave attitude to take up: 
but he is really more to be pitied than blamed. His 
official colleague has made his position nearly impos- 
sible; and with good intentions Lord Elgin is forced 
time after time to escape by evasion from policy he 
cannot approve. But he should not have attempted 
to trade on Lord Milner’s sensibility. To suggest that 


Lord Milner would deprecate the motion of Lord Halifax | 


from his desire to avoid embarrassing the Government 
was not playing fair. And Lord Elgin might be a little 
more apt in his rhetoric. Surely there was some 
confusion in describing an appeal to Lord Milner, the 
person on trial, (in the Government view), as an appeal 
to Cesar. Lord Halifax was very eloquent. His con- 
tributions to the Lords’ debates will be expected with 
increasing public regard. Of course, the Bishop of 


Hereford took the opportunity to accentuate his parti- 
sanship. If only he were as good a Churchman as he 
is a Liberal! 


At this moment when the whole of South Africa is"in a 
ferment, the constitutional crisis in Natal as a conse- 
quence of Imperial intervention has been most unfortu- 
nate. The Colonial Secretary ordered that the execution 
of the twelve natives found guilty of complicity in the 
recent rising and the murder of two policemen should be 
suspended ; the Natal Government naturally resenting 
this exercise of the Imperial veto resigned and the 
colony having been thrown into a state of excitement, 
Lord Elgin has done the characteristic thing. He has 
climbed down. The affair would have been less sinister 
but for Mr. Churchill’s recent reference to the readiness 
of the Imperial authorities to intervene in the domestic 
affairs of the Transvaal after self-government has been 
granted. South Africa’s native problem must be aggra- 
vated by the action which Lord Elgin has seen fit to 
take. If Natal could not be trusted to administer justice 
to the natives, then the colony is not fitted for self- 
government. 


The Government’s troubles in South Africa do not 
end here. The debate in the Lords on land settlement 
opened up new vistas of disaster. Even a very small 
insight into South African conditions brings home the 
paramount importance of establishing on the land a 
British agricultural population. There may be slight 
chance of sucha population ever equalling the Dutch in 
numbers ; but a considerable British minority will be 
invaluable as a leaven. The process of settlement, so 
far, may have been costly, but, as Lord Lovat and the 
Duke of Westminster showed, it has by no means been 
a failure. But if responsible government is given to 
the Orange River Colony, what will become of the 
British settlers, who in effect will be unrepresented in 
the legislature ? Lord Milner uttered a most emphatic 
warning of the ruin impending over these outposts of 
British influence, which is what the settlers are, if they 
are not safeguarded by special provisions of the con- 
stitution to be given to the Orange River Colony. 
Lord Elgin was again reduced to the impotent position 
of having no answer to make. Once more, it seems, 
those who have trusted in British protection in South 
Africa are to be thrown over, 
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Mr. Smuts at any rate seems confident that the 
Boers under the new constitution will get everything 
they want short of independence. He has been busy 
stumping the two colonies and making speeches which 
will disturb the British settler in proportion as they 
encourage the Dutch. His recent mission to England 
is bearing fruit in a new movement for uniting Het 
Volk and the Orangia Association, the joint organisa- 
tion working in conjunction with the Cape Bond. 
Whilst Mr. Smuts has made it clear that British 
officials whose sympathies have not been Dutch 
will be removed as soon as the Boers are in power, 
the Afrikander bodies have decided to call the Orange 
River Colony in future ‘‘Transoranje” and to com- 
municate with the Government in Dutch only. In 
other directions efforts are being made to counteract 
‘* the pernicious influence” of English, and the language 
question is being revived. 


In pursuance of his ‘Australian policy for Aus- 
tralia” Mr. Deakin has spoken emphatically at Ballarat 
and Adelaide in favour of “‘ protection in all its aspects, 
fiscal, industrial, anti-monopolistic and preferential 
with our own countrymen”. His invitation to Mr. 
Reid to assist in amending the tariff in a protectionist 
direction in order that the socialists in the Common- 
wealth Parliament may be defeated strikes us as very 
like an invitation to water to run uphill in order to 
escape absorption in a tidal river. Socialism‘is inmevit+ 
able in Australia and Mr. Reid is the free trade 
leader. Mr. Reid will probably reply by suggesting 
that Mr. Deakin should make an advance in the direc- 
tion of free trade, which is far more anti-socialist than 
protection. As to preferential tariffs Mr. Deakin does 
not despair. He thinks a sober examination of trade 
facts may yet make an Imperial scheme practicable. 
Meantime the colonies are negotiating among them- 
selves and there should be a fine object-lesson in reci- 
procity ready for the Colonial Conference next year. 


After ten weeks of discussion and alarms the 
Moorish Conference is in a fair way to agreement. 
Herr Radowitz and M. Révoil have been photographed 
together—a matter of some significance if we may 
believe the reports. It is a sensible hint that Germany 
and France have compromised their differences. France 
in co-operation with Spain will police the eight ports ; 
Germany withdraws her claim on Casablanca, while 
France surrenders one of the four shares she demanded 
in the control of the State Bank. This leaves the very 
important question of the Inspector-General open, and 
there inay yet be friction as to his duties and respon- 
sibilities. France objects apparently to his reports 
being made to the Diplomatic body. She insists that 
they shall go to the Maghzen, which may communicate 
them to the Powers. This nice regard for the rights of 
Morocco can hardly be opposed by Germany, seeing 
that it was to safeguard Moorish independence that 
Germany originally intervened. 


In Russia the Douma elections are being taken 
seriously enough by all but the revolutionary parties, 
who are doing their best or worst to make them a 
fiasco. They are reported to be making another effort 
to institute a general strike with this object; but 
though they are keeping up a sporadic contest of 
outrages and murder and robbery they are too well in 
hand to effect anything very serious. In S. Peters- 
burg the primary elections are likely to prove favour- 
able to the Constitutional Democrats, and this is true 
of the towns generally. Prince Dolgoroukoff has been 
returned for a district near Moscow, and yet he is 
denounced by the reactionaries as a_ revolutionist. 
Extensive alterations are proposed in the system of 
taxation. Direct taxation in the shape of income-tax 
and death duties, as well as an increase of indirect 
taxation, is contemplated; and all these matters are 
being reserved for the consideration and decision of 
the Douma when it assembles. There is again a 
report of Count Witte’s illness and impending resigna- 
tion, but there is no good authority for it. 


Coming back to home affairs, it is evident that cer- 
tain members of the Cabinet—probably Mr. Asquith in 
chief—have profited by experience. The Government 
is not repeating the disastrous mistake of 1892-95 in 


preferring mere political and destructive legislation— 
pulling the United Kingdom to pieces and breaking up 
the Church—to constructive social measures. Maybe 
Mr. Birrell’s educational quandary is contributory in 
no small degree to the precedence given to the 
Merchant Shipping Bill, the extension of the Com- 
pensation Act, and the Trades Disputes Bill. Either 
way, whether by their difficulties or by their sagacity, 
the Government have done the right thing. In the 
House of Commons they have this week shown them- 
selyes at their best as a set-off to a long parading at 
their worst by Mr. Churchill. The Compensation 
Bill is on the whole a felicitous instance of sound 
social policy originated by one party carried on by 
the other. Both parties are agreed that the time has 
come to extend the purview of the original Bill. It is 
interesting to observe that no one now, neither Liberal 
nor Labour, shows any desire to hark back to the policy 
of Mr. Asquith’s Bill of 1893, whose evisceration by the 
Lords was at that time the subject of such lamentations 
and threatenings. 


The introduction of the Trades Disputes Bill is the 
biggest thing Sir J. Lawson Walton has yet done in 
Parliament; and he did it very well. It is a great 
pity he was not able to go on as well as he 
began. A brave opening has fizzled out in a feeble 
surrender to the Labour party. No one who was 
not either ignorant or prejudiced could seriously 
hold that the law as to trade unions should remain 
as it is. It seems to us almost as difficult for a 
reasonable man to doubt that the Attorney-General’s 
Bill, following the recommendations of the Committee, 
is the best settlement. It is not common-sense to talk of 
conferring on trade unions absolute statutory immunity 
from an action for damages. On the other side it is 
neither just nor practicable to leave them in a position 
which puts them at a great disadvantage as compared 
with the rest of the community and was never intended 
by Parliament. Trade unions have become an important 
factor in the national life, and their status ought to rest 
on the authority of Parliament, not on the construction 
of judges desirous of squaring the law with views of 
justice, honest but their own. 


It is certainly most unlucky for the Government that 
they should first come into open collision with the 
labour party over proposals on which they might fairly 
ask for general support. The breach is of course 
no surprise; we all knew that the labour members 
meant to hold out for absolute immunity. It is 
easy to understand working-men preferring a settle- 
ment apparently so much to their advantage ; whether 
it would so work out in the end is, however, 
very doubtful. Trade unions cannot afford to be too 
unpopular, and an exception to every rule is always an 
ugly duckling, though it does not usually end in a swan. 
Still Ministerialists, after all, are merely reaping what 
they sowed. They promised this to trade unionists 
during the election, as they promised everything to 
everybody else, and they must not cry out now when 
they find they are taken at their word. 


The Public Trustee Bill was read a second time in 
the House of Lords on Tuesday. If the Government 
have the persistency to get this Bill through Parliament 
this session, they will be able at any rate to put one piece 
of solid good work to their credit. A public trustee on 
the lines of this Bill is required in the interests alike of 
rich and poor. It is difficult to listen with patience to 
such criticism as Lord Avebury and Lord Faber 
solemnly propounded. The bugbear of officialism is 
about as serious as the terrible danger of damaging 
private enterprise in trusteeship. Solicitors will appre- 
ciate the Lord Chancellor’s naive assurance that “‘ the 
Bill is not directed against any particular profession”. 
By the way, this Bill has followed hard on the decision 
in the Moulton case. 


We hope the Government’s Court of Criminal A 
Bill will pass the House of Lords substantially as it is 
drawn. The report of the Beck Commission did not go 
far enough ; not by any means so far as the unanimous 
recommendations of the Council of Judges in 1893- 
They proposed that every person convicted should have 
the right of having his sentence reviewed ; and with the 
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consent of the Home Secretary they were to reconsider 
the whole trial. The Bill goes further and enables a 
new trial to be granted on application as in a civil case. 
One proposal made by the Judges ought to find a place 
in the Bill, but does not. Nothing is more shocking 
than some of the sentences passed by inexperienced 
Judges in the lower Courts, and there ought to be a 
Court to review them. The High Court Judges pro- 
posed to check frivolous applications by providing 
that sentences should be increased as well as mitigated 
on review. In the Bill this right is not so restricted. 
Lawyers are always hard to convince as to the 
desirability of change, especially in the criminal law. 
There is the usual diversity amongst them as to the 
right of appeal. Lord Halsbury opposes it ; Lord James 
of Hereford is a zealous supporter of it. 


Mr. Lloyd-George’s statement on Mr. Dickinson’s 
motion shows that there is one subject at least—the 
Port of London—on which the Government have not 
made up their minds. That the condition of the Port 
and docks is unsatisfactory is not denied, and it is 
becoming more unsatisfactory still owing to the uncer- 
tainty of the companies as to their fate. Extensions 
and improvements will naturally not be undertaken 
whilst that uncertainty lasts. They are simply marking 
time. Mr. Bowles made an excellent defence of the 
existing authorities, but it is generally agreed that the 
Port ought to be in the control of a public trust. To 
suggest that the London County Council desire to 
capture the Port is to raise a false issue. What the 
County Council rightly demands is that the municipal 
authorities of London should be adequately represented 
on the body which controls so large a proportion of 
the commerce of the capital. The administration of 
a great port is a matter requiring technical skill and 
expert knowledge, but it is none the less necessary to 
see that general interests are properly safeguarded. 


The London County Council’s Electric Supply Bill was 
read a second time in the House of Commons on Monday 
and sent to a hybrid committee. Before this committee 
the promoters of the rival schemes of the Administrative 
County of London and the District Electric Power Bill 
are to have a locus standi; and the committee has 
full power to report on anything that may effect the 
best means of supplying electric energy in bulk. 
The fight is keen between the County Council and 
those who maintain that it cannot supply the needs of 
London so well as private enterprise. What London 
cares for is to get its electricity in the best and cheapest 
manner possible ; but if the County Council can do this 
as well as a private undertaking it ought to have the 
preference. The private promoters seem confident that 
they have a case against the Council founded on its 
financial position, and all its other defects, which is un- 
answerable ; and they are quite content to go before the 
committee and argue it out. The County Council may 
be inapt for the work it wishes to undertake, but there 
are certainly many public bodies who supply electricity 
cheaper than many companies do. 


It appears we must not describe the new scheme for 
building on the central portion of the Aldwych site as 
Paris in London. There are to be no gardens used as 
promenades and the area of open courts will be restricted 
to a minimum compatible with light and air, and there is 
only to be one theatre instead of two. Alcoholic 
licences are limited more strictly to definite parts of the 
buildings. After all, the main thing is to get this 
unsightly area covered with decent buildings of some 
sort and put an end to its lying unremunerative, a 
burden on the rates. 


We are glad that a Unionist protest was recorded 
against the extension of the Wireless Telegraphy Act 
for six years more. To fetter the application of a dis- 
covery, at present in its very earliest stages, is a 
practical injury to the whole country, and prejudicial to 
science itself. Mr. Buxton in excuse could only offer 
to amend the Bill should cause arise: an offer both 
illogical and futile, as Lord Balcarres pointed out. How 
does Mr. Buxton know that he will have one tittle of 
influence on those who administer the Act in, say, 1910? 
The period of the Act should have been limited to two 
years, 


Let us compliment Mr. Birrell while we can: a few 
days and it may not be possible for us to refer to him 
again in complimentary phrase for a long time. We 
congratulate him on the courage of his departmental 
refusal to grant the application of the Leicester Educa- 
tion Committee that teachers should be exempted from 
compulsory vaccination. Unfortunately a little later he 
quailed before Mr. Macdonald’s question in the House, 
hinting that the burden of refusal might be thrown on the 
local authority. How is our brave Minister fallen! We 
note with not respectful regret that Sir John Rolleston 
has likewise quailed before the Leicester anti-vaccina- 
tionists. If Unionists can win a seat at Leicester only 
by promoting the admission of unvaccinated teachers, 
we had rather the seat were not won. 


Mr. Patrick O’Brien was quite right to draw attention 
in the House of Commons to local authorities at 
Rotherham and elsewhere who would punish mistresses 
in the elementary schools for wearing some ring or 
trinket. This is the kind of petty despotism which does 
the cause of education grave harm. Provided a pupil 
or assistant teacher does her work well, and is dressed 
reasonably, there can be no just resort to sumptuary 
rules or regulations. Of course we all know that there 
are many disciplinarians and moralists who honestly 
believe that it is wrong for a school teacher or a maid- 
servant off duty to wear a ribbon, much more to have 
a lover or ‘‘follower”. But their amiable efforts 
do little to further the cause either of discipline or 
morality. 


The Prime Minister seems to have been entangling 
himself lately in trifling and fortuitous correspondence. 
First he has had a turn with a novelist, whom he 
gratuitously boomed; and now he has returned to the 
‘*twelve million on the verge of starvation”. To a 
clerk of some board of guardians he has been explain- 
ing how he arrived at hisestimate. He said ‘‘ hunger ” 
not ‘‘starvation”’, and he made his slip, it seems, through 
‘thinking that Mr. Charles Booth’s figures for London 
and Mr. Rowntree’s for York applied to the whole 
country. What this means we have no notion. In 
the past more than enough has been made of the 
occasional blazers of Sir Henry ; likewise, too much 
was made of the blazers of Lord Salisbury, particularly 
the ‘‘black man” blazer. People of judgment do not 
condemn a statesman on the strength of these lapses ; 
but on his general conduct and career, and just at 
present the Prime Minister is not giving an impression 
of strength. For one thing he seems so touchy about 
trifles. 


The appeal in the House of Lords in the action 
brought by Paquin, Limited, the Dover Street milliners, 
against Mrs. Holden shows that a married woman who 
is living with her husband, and has his authority for 
her purchases, cannot herself be made responsible as 
a principal ; she is his agent and nothing more. This 
would not have been doubtful before the Married 
Women’s Property Act 1893; and it was under this 
Act that Paquin Co. sought to make Mrs. Holden 
liable. Two lords thought she ought to be, as the 
company knew nothing about the husband. Mrs. 
Holden might have been a widow or living separate. 
But the Lord Chancellor and Lord Macnaghten agreed 
with the Court of Appeal that since the facts were that 
Mr. and Mrs. Holden were keeping house together 
she must be held to have contracted as agent and 
not independently for herself ; and this is therefore the 
law. 


And yet Lord Macnaghten quoted a saying of Lord 
Bramwell’s, ‘‘I very much doubt whether a trades- 
man has any intention of trusting the husband. He 
hopes and expects that somehow the wife will get 
the money and pay for the goods without the husband 
knowing anything about the matter”. The sentiment 
of this is against his legal opinion however; but it 
— with the evidence of Paquin’s manager that they 
always treated a lady as a principal not as an agent. 
Lord Robertson, one of the lords who would have 
made the lady liable, pointed out that his view would 
not the less make the husband himself responsible 
also; but of course the husband was not sued in this 
particular case since he was found to be insolvent. 
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Mr. Gladstone on Thursday delivered a homily on 
betting before a deputation of borough and district 
councillors. Was it Buckston or Etherington who, in 
defence of betting as the precious privilege of every 
Englishman, declared that he was ready to make 
a wager about anything and had once played a 
man for his ears and won them? He would have 
stood a poor chance of a reprieve from the Home 
Secretary of to-day. Mr. Gladstone declared he would 
like to stop the betting of the ‘‘ classes” as well as the 
“‘masses” ; but admitted that legislation to this end is 
out of the question. He invited the deputation, how- 
ever, to get some private M.P. to introduce Lord 
Davev’s Bill into the House of Commons where the 
Government will bless it. This Bill deals with the 
evils of betting rather as they affect the working 
classes and poorer gamblers. 


We hope the authorities on H.M.S. “ Britannia” 
—with whom happily the matter rests, and not with 
any Ministerial meddlers or muddlers—will do nothing 
to discourage the sport of beagling. Mr. Keir Hardie 
is for abolishing this sport, as no doubt he is for 
abolishing hunting, shooting, and fishing generally ; and 
he has been questioning Mr. Edmund Robertson on the 
subject this week. Mr. Keir Hardie would do better to 
turn his attention to the peculiarly unpleasant sport of 
rabbit coursing in which labouring men indulge in 
some places. In beagling, the hares have at any rate 
not been caught beforehand and then in a wretched, 
dazed state released from a sack to fall certain victims. 
Mr. Hardie should bring to bear his eloquence on the 
rabbit coursers: he might attend the gatherings him- 
self and dissuade his fellow-men from the practice. 
This would be practical and, one may add, really bold 
humanitarianism. 


Success to Professor Churton Collins! who writes 
to the ‘‘ Times” deploring the use in England of a re- 
cent American press barbarism, the word “‘ electrocute” 
instead of ‘‘ electrocide”: of the two, electrocute is a 
shade uglier. But what is the good of keeping out 
undesirable aliens, if we are busy all the time breeding 
specimens at home not a whit lovelier? Take ‘‘ bike” 
and ‘‘bus”’: what Americanism can surpass either in 
loathliness? Then in England to-day we revel in such 
horrors as ‘‘ shortage "—which Coleridge in his 
mildest mood would have gnashed his teeth at—and 
**up-to-date”.. But there is one word used among 
writers, the mention of which makes one blush all over : 
yes, it is a fact that in certain branches of the writing 
trade inverted commas are known as ‘‘ quotes”. Let 
us clean out our Augean stables in England before we 
criticise those of other countries. 


** Quotes ” is admittedly the deadliest outrage on the 
language that has been done. But to our mind far 
worse than electrocute for electrocide are many of 
the periphrases of local reporters. Perhaps the 
most common of all these after ‘‘ passed away” for 
“died” describes how Mr. So-and-so ‘‘ was made the 
recipient of” such-and-such a gift or testimonial. 
This expression is enough to make a man dash the 
paper into the fire in a rage. Mr. Bamford Slack, lately 
a Hertfordshire Liberal M.P., is one of the latest 
victims. Did his friends in recognition of his work in 
S. Albans give him a testimonial ora silver teapot ? 
Not so ; they ‘‘ gave” him nothing ; but we may read 
in many places how this week ‘‘ Mr. Bamford Slack has 
been made the recipient of, &c.’’ There must be millions 
of people who think that it is choicer English to write 
‘*Mr. Bamford Slack has been made the recipient of a 
silver teapot”, than to write ‘‘ Mr. Bamford Slack has 
been given a silver teapot ”. 


Much was said in Parliament last week about the 
parlous state of education in Ireland. But Mr. Sloane 
drew an answer on Wednesday from the Chief Secre- 
tary that must put heart into every despondent patriot. 
On the evening of the 21st the police discovered 
some sixty boys and girls round a bonfire at a place 
where three roads meet near Sligo Cathedral. And that 
which was being burnt was a pile of ‘‘ Answers” and 
other magazines. English boys and girls would have 
been reading instead of burning them. No one need 
despair of popular education in Sligo. 


THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL v. THE LABOUR 
PARTY. 


HE Government, after bringing in an excellent 
Trades Disputes Bill, are now intending humbly 
to eat their own words and humiliate their Attorney- 
General through fear of the labour party. On Friday, 
two days after the Attorney-General’s unanswerable 
speech demonstrating the injustice and evil effects of 
granting immunity to trade unions, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, on the introduction of Mr. Hudson’s Trade 
Union Bill, announced that he intended to vote for this 
Bill and to leave the whole question in the hands of the 
House. This is either unabashed cynicism, or irre- 
sponsible frivolity, or cowardice. Cowardice we should 
say. The Government’s party organs took alarm at 
the threatened revolt of the labour members and the 
extreme Radical wing, and urged them to retrieve 
what they called the false step by adopting Mr. Hudson’s 
Bill, which represents the very principle denounced 
by the Attorney-General. To this demand they have 
now given way. In a position of considerable difficulty 
they chose to embody one of two alternatives in their 
Bill, being well aware that the labour party were 
opposed to it. They knew that the trade unionists 
were demanding that trade unions should have complete 
immunity from being sued. Knowing this they de- 
liberately resolved that this was an unreasonable and 
unjust demand and their Attorney-General, in one of the 
ablest and most eloquent speeches ever heard in Parlia- 
ment, proved conclusively that compliance with it was 
impossible. This isa matter of principle which admitted 
of no compromise ; at any rate after avowal had been 
made in public in such terms as Sir J. Lawson Walton 
used. The Attorney-General could as well, while 
defending a prisoner, protest his belief in his client’s 
innocence and then take a brief for the prosecution, 
as first to introduce the Government Bill on Trade 
Unions, and then adopt that of Mr. Hudson’s. 

Let us see what he said of the other alternative, 
speaking not for himself only but as the mouthpiece 
of the Government. ‘‘ Remember we have done away 
with the old privileges of the aristocracy. Do not 
let us create privileges for the proletariat and give 
benefits to trade unions analogous to those which 
were enjoyed by a section of the population in an 
earlier period of our history. These are considera- 
tions which have influenced the Government. Is the 
House sure that it is wise to remove from these 
unions, and particularly from the agents they employ, 
a sense of responsibility? They are often swayed 
by passion and excitement. Is it wise that these 
agents should move about with a feeling that, what- 
ever they do and authorise, the property of the 
union will not have to bear any loss which may be 
occasioned? Is that feeling likely to induce caution, 
and prudence, and self-restraint, and regard for the 
rights and feelings of others, or is it not rather calcu- 
lated to have the opposite effect, and to check that sense 
of discipline which it is so desirable that the head office 
of these great organisations should use over their sub- 
ordinates?” After such words as these representing 
the deliberate views of the Government on the question 
of freeing trade-union funds from all liability, the 
Government has exposed itself to derision and con- 
tempt by retreating from the position it took up with 
such a parade of justice and equity. Their Bill was a 
declaration on what side justice and equity lay. It is 
true Mr. Asquith and other Liberal candidates during 
the election held out hopes that the Taff Vale case 
would be completely reversed by Liberal legislation. 
But the Government did not think fit to redeem 
these promises; and Sir J. Lawson Walton on their 
behalf repudiated them. He professed indeed that the 
labour party as a body have not desired the extreme 
proposals; and he quoted the member for Derby 
and the member for Morpeth; neither being a very 
convincing witness to the general opinion of the labour 
representatives who are now in the House. Their Bill 
then was a blunder founded on a mistake as to 
what the labour party really wants; and, having 
so blundered, they in a panic execute a volte-face 
and go bodily over into Mr. Hudson’s camp? In 
any case the Opposition has a clear line. It has not 
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sought votes by encouraging the claim for immunity ; 
and it is not an extravagant supposition that it will 
have the support of the House of Lords in refusing 
to pass any Bill which betrays the principles expounded 
by Sir J. Lawson Walton. 


The Bill as it was presented was a quite satisfac- — 


tory attempt to deal with a very difficult question. 
The recommendations of the recent report of the Trade 
Disputes Committee are followed ; and we may men- 
tion, for the purpose of showing how the situation 
reveals itself to unbiassed inquiry, that prior to the 
publication of the report an article in this Review had 
set out the several matters in trade union law which 
required alteration, precisely to the same effect as the 
recommendations of the report and the provisions of 
this Bill. What is required to meet all the fair demands 
of the trade unions is not that they shall be neither 
responsible for their own acts nor their agents, but 
that the agents who may bind them by their acts 
shall be clearly defined, and this is the principle of 
the Bill. If such agents act contrary to orders given 
them in good faith by the union, the Bill provides that 
the union shall not be liable. This is to a certain ex- 
tent an alteration of the general law in favour of the 
unions ; but there is nothing repugnant to good sense 
in it. We have mentioned before the case in which an 
omnibus company was made liable in damages for a 
driver racing his omnibus, though this was strictly 
forbidden. We do not think if the result had been dif- 
ferent, anyone’s conscience would be shocked. Most 
people would think it unreasonable that a man who had 
forbidden another to act for him in a certain way should 
be responsible as his principal. 

The definition of the responsible agents of a trade 
union raises many difficulties which would require careful 
consideration in committee. It might be so wide that 
the demand for immunity would in effect be conceded, 
though it were not in express terms; or so restricted that 
it would be little relief to the unions. . There would be 
room here for reasonable arrangement between the two 
extremes. The other point on which the Bill makes 
some distinction in favour of trade unions is in regard 
to the law of conspiracy. The cook may object to the 
butler and give notice without doing anything illegal ; 
but if cook and housemaid and kitchenmaid combine 
and give notice because they object to the butler, they 
might be indicted or sued for a conspiracy. This has 
often been declared to be an absurdity and often an 
oppression. In the Trade Union Act it was provided 
in favour of the unions that in trade disputes there 
should be no indictment unless the act proposed 
to be done was in itself a crime. The Government 
Bill proposes that the trade unions shall not be liable 
civilly unless the act if done by one person would have 
made him civilly liable. That gives no immunity to 
unlawful acts such as a combination to cause work- 
men to break existing contracts ; but a definite illegal 
act would always have to beshown. Take for example 
the case of picketing. At present the only picketing 
permitted is the giving or obtaining information ; the 
most peaceable form of persuasion not to accept work 
during a strike is illegal. Show that a trade union had 
taken some part in setting men to use such peaceable 
persuasion and it becomes liable in damages for con- 
spiracy. But under the Bill peaceable persuasion would 
be no longer illegal; and consequently there could 
be no conspiracy to promote it. There would remain 
illegal picketing, and illegal acts of conspiracy, and 
illegal acts of agents, however narrowly defined the 
agents might be. Mr. Shackleton appears to think, or 
he says, that the unions by ‘‘ repudiating’’ liability 
would be as immune as if the Bill had in set terms 
made them immune. He is greatly mistaken. Some 
Liberal newspapers pretend that the difference between 
the Government Bill and Mr. Hudson’s is one of 
method, the result being the same. If so, what is the 
meaning of Sir J. Lawson Walton’s demonstration of 
the injurious consequences which immunity would have ? 
What is the difference between “‘ aristocratic” privileges 
conferred totidem verbis and introduced surreptitiously ? 
There is none; and Sir J. Lawson Walton’s speech now 
reads as hardly better than flagrant hypocrisy. But the 
contention is too absurd to be treated seriously. The 
Attorney-General demolished it when he pointed out 


| that one of the chief advantages to trade unions under 


the Bill is that the tribunal for the future would be a court 
and not a judge and jury. What need will there be 
even for a judge after the Government has adopted 
Mr. Hudson’s Bill? The Government proposals and 
Mr. Hudson’s are wide as the Poles are apart. 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE HOUSE OF 
LORDS. 


WE cannot better illustrate what we mean by the 
opportunity of the House of Lords than by com- 
paring its transactions on Tuesday last, not a ‘ full- 
dress” occasion, but an ordinary Parliamentary day, 
with those of what used to be called in the sixteenth 
century ‘‘ the Nether House of Parliament”. The 
House of Lords met at four and rose at eight of the 
clock : and in those four hours there was read a second 
time the Criminal Appeal Bill, and the Public Trustee 
Bill; and there ensued a serious and pithy discussion 
on the settlement of land in the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colonies. Opinions differ as to the 
expediency of giving a condemned prisoner the right 
of appealing to a court of three judges not only 
on points of law but on questions of fact ; since the 
Beck case no one can deny the cogency of the argu- 
ments in favour of granting an appeal on points 
of law. The Bill was introduced by the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and it was concisely and pertinently discussed 
by Lord Cross, one of the most successful Home 
Secretaries who ever sat at Whitehall, by Lord 
Halsbury, the ex-Lord Chancellor, and by Lord James 
of Hereford, for many years the leader of the Bar anda 
Liberal Attorney-General. This is the perfection of 
government by discussion. The highest experts in the 
country speak shortly on the principle of a Bill, which is 
then referred to a committee for the consideration of its 
clauses. The Bill for the appointment of a public 
,trustee to protect the estates of the poor and the igno- 
rant from fraudulent trustees was also introduced by 
the Lord Chancellor, and supported by Lord Halsbury. 
We should have thought its object so plainly bene- 
ficial to the community as to place it in the category 
of unopposed Bills: but apparently it interferes with 
the business of banks, for a recently ennobled provin- 
cial banker, Lord Faber, made his maiden speech 
against it, and he was backed by Lord Avebury. 
Whether banks and insurance companies are fitted to 
discharge the duties of trustees we do not mean to 
argue in this article. The point is that the discussion 
of this very important subject was conducted in a briet 
and businesslike spirit by two of our first lawyers and 
two of our first bankers, and then read a second time. 
In the House of Commons every fool and bere who 
had ever been a trustee, or had a trustee, or even 
a banking account, would have endeavoured to prove 


- by lengthy speeches either that all Conservatives were 


fraudulent trustees, or that the object of the Bill was 
to create a well-paid job for a Liberal official. After 
having thus quietly sped forward these two most 
useful measures, the Lords, upon the initiation of 
Lord Lovat, entered upon a discussion of the ques- 
tion of the new settlers in our South African colonies. 
After the surrender of Vereeniging Lord Milner’s 
Government devoted a considerable sum of money, 
out of funds provided by the British Parliament, 
to the purchase of land in the Transvaal and Orange 
River Colonies, on which British farmers were invited 
to settle, paying for their holdings by a system of 
instalments. If the Orange River Colony is to be 
handed over to a Government which admittedly will 
be composed of Dutchmen, what is likely to be the 
fate of the new British settlers? Such was the ques- 
tion which was debated in the House of Lords, soberly 
and calmly, by two or three peers who had special 
knowledge of the subject. Lord Lovat, as the world 
knows, equipped and despatched to the war a body 
of scouts, who bore his name, some of whom, being 
hardy Scotchmen, doubtless availed themselves of the 
offer of their own Government to start farming in a 
new country. The Duke of Westminster has a special 
right to be heard on this question, for besides having 
served under Lord Milner during the war as Lord 
Belgrave, he has bought a large property in the 
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Orange River Colony, built himself a house, and 
begun farming on a large scale. It is not per- 
haps likely that a Dutch Government will ‘‘ squeeze 
out” the Duke of Westminster: he is too big a 
personage for that treatment. But the Duke dis- 
covered a very honourable concern for his fellow- 
countrymen in a similar but smaller situation, and 


expressed a ‘‘ hope that the question of land settlement | 


should not be left to a responsible Government, but 
kept in the hands of the Colonial Office until such time 
as the settlers found their footing”. The Secretary of 
State for the Colonies replied in a vague speech, 
declining to commit himself before the promulgation of 
the new constitution, and Lord Milner wound up the 
debate with one of his temperate and weighty warn- 
ings against handing over the British to the mercy of 
the lately conquered and still exasperated Dutch. The 
above account represents a very fair four hours’ work. 
And this is the opportunity of the House of Lords—to 
show the country what government by discussion can 
and ought to be, when conducted by serious and 
responsible men, who treat imperial affairs from a 
national not a party point of view. 

Having looked on the picture of the House of Lords, 
let us look at the picture of the House of Commons on 
the same day. The second reading of the Merchant 
Shipping Acts Amendment Bill might fairly be supposed 
to be non-contentious ; yet even on such a subject it 
was impossible to prevent certain members of the 
Opposition from taunting the Government with the 
‘* protectionist ” character of the measure! When will 
members of the House of Commons learn that their 
wretched petty “‘ scores” off one another are of less than 
nointerest tothe public, and merely disgust thinking men 
with the system of parties? But it was at the evening 
sitting that the House of Commons sank to its lowest 
depths of partisan controversy. Into the Sugar Conven- 
tion Great Britain has entered, wisely or unwisely, for a 
period of five years, of which two and a half years have 
expired. What is the use therefore of wasting a whole 
sitting upon a recriminatory discussion as to whether 
the convention was a good or a bad transaction ? 
When the time comes to renew or to denounce the 
treaty a debate will have some relevance. But it 
cannot be denounced now, although a conference is to 
be held in May by the signatory Powers as to the scale 
of duties, at which Great Britain will be represented, 
of course, by a delegate. But for three mortal hours 
the debate raged round the following points ; had the 
convention raised the price of sugar or had it not? 
(and as soon as a member produced one set of figures 
to prove that it had, he was immediately confronted by 
another set of figures to prove that it had not) ; had 
the late Government left the country in a mess or in 
an ‘‘impasse” or had it not? Ought not the pre- 
sent Government, having originally objected to the 
convention, to denounce immediately the treaty, 
though such denouncement can have no effect for 
two years and a half? And in attempting to answer 
these knotty and unfruitful questions, Lord Percy 
and Mr. Lloyd-George, Mr. Chamberlain and Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman cuffed and thwacked 
one another right valiantly, until at length the utter 
futility of the whole proceeding was admitted by the 
withdrawal of both the motion and the amendment ! 
If it were made a standing order of the House of Com- 
mons that no reference in debate would be allowed to 
the acts of the preceding Government or to speeches 
delivered at the last General Election, the business of 
the nation would be wonderfully expedited. And yet 
Mr. Balfour has the hardihood to pretend to the City 
Fathers that the House of Commons has not degene- 
rated! But Mr. Balfour’s love of paradox is in- 
corrigible. 

We have sufficiently pointed the contrast between 
the House of Lords and the House of Commons as 
legislative and deliberative assemblies. The Nether 
House of Parliament is at present under the sway of 
journalists, declaimers, dissenting ministers, briefless 
barristers and labour agitators, without experience, 
without professional, commercial or social sition, 
with no common bond except their volubility and 
immodesty. But the weakness of the House of 
Commons is the opportunity of the House of Lords, 


! 


which never stood higher in popular respect than 
to-day. It should be remembered that since the 
last attack upon the House of Lords in 1884 a 
great advance has been made in the education of the 
electors. Everybody reads the newspapers nowadays, 
and every man who so reads cannot but be struck 
by the superiority of the House of Lords in the 
matter of expert knowledge and political experience 
over the present House of Commons. It is the 
function of the House of Lords to hold the mirror up 
to the nation, to show the facts as they really are, to 
criticise fearlessly and as courageously to amend the 
hasty and partisan bills that will come up to them from 
the majority of the House of Commons. Besides the 
members of the late Government, there are plenty of 
peers who have never held office, for reasons only 
known to Mr. Balfour and to Mr. Chamberlain, but 
who are well qualified to assist in this work of 
statesmanship. Lord Newton, for instance, and Lord 
Newlands have served in the House of Commons 
for over twenty years, and with their ripe and varied 
knowledge of politics ought to have little difficulty in 
dealing with a Government bench which is conspicuously 
weak in that kind of ability. It is the great advantage 
of the House of Lords, as Lord Salisbury once pointed 
out, that it is not composed of partisans, and that its 
members “‘ approach all questions in a spirit of good- 
humoured indifference”. That is a slightly cynical way 
of describing what Bagehot more happily called ‘‘ ani- 
mated moderation”. It is the right spirit in which to 
approach the affairs of a great empire. Only let the 
peers ‘‘ be just and fear not”. 


THE NEW PHASE IN WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION. 


* one respect at any rate the new Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Bill is an improvement, or a happy 
development, of the old. The original Act excludes all 
workmen not expressly included ; this Bill includes all 
not excluded, a change which will probably save much 
litigation. It is to be regretted however that Mr. 
Gladstone did not put more of his convictions into 
the Bill and less into his speech. Throughout there 
is evidence of a lack of courage to accept the logical 
results of principles enounced. Probably the greatest 
difference of opinion will centre round the suggestion 
to alter the existing probationary period of fourteen 
days for which no compensation is payable. Here the 
Government shows both want of pluck and lack of logic. 
This period was obviously devised to prevent a host of 
claims for petty mishaps, it being generally accepted 
that ifa claim could be made immediately any injury 
were suffered, there would be a strong temptation to 
gain a few days’ pay at the employer’s expense. This 
view is either reasonable or unreasonable. If reason- 
able, the fortnight should stand; if not, why merely 
halve the period, as is suggested, instead of abolishing it 
altogether ? While employers should be protected from 
claims which, though small in themselves, add in the 
aggregate greatly to the cost of production, we think 
workmen who have been unfortunate enough to meet 
with serious accidents have a reasonable grievance in 
the fortnight’s loss of compensation. If once it be 
established that the accident is serious, we can see no 
reason for denying payment from the date of injury. 
Let the probationary period stand ; but on the proof of 
genuine injury the compensation accruing for that 
period should be paid in lump sum. Perhaps in this 
way masters and men may arrive at a reasonable com- 
promise. 

The Bill is far too tender to the small industrial em- 

loyer (not using machinery or mechanical power) who 
if he is not employing more than five men is to be 
exempt from its provisions. The argument is that if 
he were included he would refuse to insure, and aclaim 
by his workmen would only result in bankruptcy. Ad- 
mitting this view to be sound, would it not apply equally 
to the case of the small farmer, who if he has but one 
labourer is yet liable? Why should one be taken 
and the other left? Even from the small em- 
ployer’s selfish point of view exclusion will hardly 
benefit him, as the best workmen will inevitably shun a 
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master who is under no liability. Indifferent workmen 
do not bring much profit. Compensation for disease 
arising out of employment is a new feature in this class 
of legislation and we are heartily glad to find that it is 
at last to be made compulsory, though we venture to 
doubt the wisdom of including it in the present Bill. 
Under the provisions which Mr. Gladstone indicated 
it will be extremely difficult tos allot the proportion of 
payment due from several masters, and we cannot 
help thinking that the only satisfactory method is to 
schedule the dangerous trades and institute a common 
compensation fund, something in the nature of that now 
working in the Potteries. This might be better done 
by a separate Bill, but separation should not be pressed 
unless a definite promise can be obtained from the 
Government to act without delay, as the misery wrought 
by poisoning from phosphorus and lead has been allowed 
to go uncompensated too long. 

How social reform may occasionally bring about un- 
foreseen hardships is instanced by the sad difficulty 
many of the older workmen are finding in getting em- 
ployment. Insurance companies will not give masters 
the same terms for men who are likely to become more 
liable to injury through failing powers; thus the 
older workmen have gradually been elbowed out by 
their younger competitors. The Bill proposes to give 
less compensation to men over sixty; we hope 
the change will cause many old unemployed to find 
work again. We cannot understand why once-injured 
workmen are not to be put on a similar footing, but 
this is a detail which probably will be pressed in 
Committee. 

The change proposed in the status of the medical 
referees should have the effect, so far as compensation 
cases are concerned, of abolishing the touting solicitor 
and the needy medical practitioner. Too much com- 
pensation has been swallowed up in legal charges 
and doctors’ fees. In future if the workman will 
not accept the view of his injury taken by his 
employer’s medical man, he will be able at once to 
apply to the medical referee, whose decision will be 
final. When it becomes necessary, from either party’s 
point of view, to review the case, the same pro- 
cedure can be followed. By this compulsory though 
reasonable arbitration the County Court Judge is 
saved the difficulty of deciding between conflicting 
medical testimony, and the workman becomes certain 
of receiving an honest professional opinion. If 
the workmen are to have confidence in the medical 
referees, the Home Office must make sure of appointing 
members of the profession who have had experience in 
factory work, and who will undertake to give up private 
practice. By including seamen in the Bill the Govern- 
ment has taken a line of its own in opposition to the 
recommendation of the Departmental Committee. The 
benefits conferred will, it was elicited in the course of 
the debate, be shared by the many foreigners in our 
mercantile marine. We should not object to seeing 
some amendment restricting compensation to nation- 
alities which treat us equally well. Clerks, shop-people 
and domestic servants are left out. The work of clerk 
er counter-hand cannot in any sense be regarded as 
dangerous, and unless compensation is to be universal, 
the omission is logical. Domestic servants are peculiarly 
situated. Asa rule they are far more kindly treated as 
a matter of affection or duty than they would be under 
legal compulsion, and would lose rather than gain by 
any change in the law. 

The debate on the Bill made it clear that a good 
many difficulties would be cleared up by a system of 
compulsory insurance by the State or otherwise. 
Public opinion travels much faster in social legislation 
nowadays, and we should not be surprised to find the 
principle cheerfully admitted before many years are 
over. 


SUGAR PRODUCTION IN BRITAIN. 


N the idle debate on the Sugar Convention Mr. Lloyd- 
George once more trotted out the argument that the 
convention does not secure for this country the benefit 
of the natural price, inasmuch as “‘ we are excluding 
all the produce of a country like Russia—something 


like 1,000,000 tons a year”. No doubt it is true that 
Russian sugar cannot be exported to this country, but 
the President of the Board of Trade should have 
pointed out that Russia has little desire to export sugar. , 
She requires nearly the whole of her production for 
home consumption, while of the balance remaining for 
export by far the larger part is sent to Persia, 
China and Afghanistan. Nor does it appear that the 
exporting power of Russia has suffered appreciably 
by her exclusion from the principal European markets 
since, according to F. O. Licht, the exports in the 
season 1904-5 from Russia amounted to 208,000 tons 
as against 209,000 and 219,000 tons respectively in 
each of the two preceding seasons. But from the 
strictly economic point of view—and this aspect should 
at least have some weight with orthodox free traders 
—it may be urged once more that the price of an 
article is determined not by the local supply and the 
local demand, but by the whole world’s supply and 
demand. Hence whether Russia can export her sugar 
to this country or not is immaterial so long as she can 
export at all. This view receives strong official sup- 
port in a Foreign Office paper issued during the period 
in office of the Rosebery Ministry. Referring to the 
exclusion of Russian cereals from Germany during the 
Russo-German tariff war, Sir M. Gosselin maintained 
that the only effect of the exclusion of Kussjan cereals 
was to turn the stream of export into other channels. 
Russian wheat filled up the gap caused by the diversion 
of, say, American wheat to Germany, and the prices in 
Germany and elsewhere simply followed the prices 
quoted in London, which again were regulated by the 
general supply of the world. For cereals substitute 
sugar, and for Germany the United Kingdom, and the 
ne to the present question is complete and 
nal. 

There is however another aspect of the sugar ques- 
tion which we are glad to see Lord Denbigh intends to 
s raise in the House of Lords next Monday. This is 
the possibility of developing a sugar industry in this 
country similar to those which are to be found, 
prosperous and flourishing, in nearly every continental 
State. The old belief that the absence of sufficient 
sunshine would prevent the successful establishment of 
a sugar-beet growing industry in this country has now 
been proved to be nothing but moonshine. Numerous 
experiments carried out in recent years in different parts 
of this country and in Ireland under a variety of weather 
conditions and on many different kinds of soil agree 
absolutely in the result that at least as good a quality 
of beet could be produced in this country as in the most 
favoured districts of Germany. Thus according to 
Lord Denbigh’s own experiments at Newnham in the 
wet season of 1903, he was able to raise beet having an 
average of 18°34 per cent. of sugar-juice, of which 
88°49 per cent. could be extracted, as compared with 
16°87 per cent. of sugar-juice of which 85°63 per cent. 
could be extracted in the case of German roots. This 
means, in other words, that one ton of sugar could be 
extracted from 6°16 tons of English beet as compared 
with 6°69 tons of German beet ; in other words English 
beet were about 8 per cent. better in quality. These 
results are corroborated by all the other experiments 
we have seen and may be said at once to establish the 
fact that beet of the desired quality could be raised in 
this country. 

Our present annual consumption of beet sugar is 
about 14 million tons, to produce which would require 
a crop of 10 to 12 million tons of beet. Assuming a 
yield of 15 to 20 tons per acre this would mean a new 
crop for our farmers from about 600,000 to 800,000 acres 
of their land, or about half our present wheat area. 
The value of this crop could hardly be less than 155. 
per ton, and so represents a new source of revenue 
equivalent to #12 to £15 oe acre. At an average 
selling price of 10s. per cwt. for the sugar the value of 
the new industry, supposing all the sugar to be grown 
at home, could hardly be less than 415,000,000 per 
annum, sufficient if necessary to give highly remunera- 
tive employment to the whole of our present workless 
pramanen- If it be remembered, however, that in any 

usiness scheme the sugar factory would have to be 
settled close to the beet fields, in order to reduce 


carriage expenses, and further that the beet would 
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have to be worked up immediately after the harvest, it 
is seen that the question involves something more than 
the establishment of a new industry. It means em- 
ployment for a considerable number of our agricultural 
labourers in the winter-time in the sugar factories, 
when field-work is aminimum. The scheme promises 
therefore an effective remedy for checking the rapid and 
deplorable depopulation of our agricultural districts. It 
is likely to be even more effective in this respect than 
any extension of the principle of small holdings which 
the present Government have promised. If their desire 
to discover an efficient remedy for the continuing decay 
of the agricultural industry be genuine, here is one 
which, to say the least and to put it at its lowest, is 
well worth trying. 

It is recognised however that it must take some little 
time before our present agricultural labourers could 
adapt themselves to working this new crop. To get 
the best possible result, the beet has to be cultivated 
under right conditions, and experience alone will teach 
what these are. They include such technical details 
as the distance between the neighbouring rows, the 
kind of seed best suited to a particular locality and soil, 
the quantity of manure and fertilisers, and whether 
horse-hoeing or hand-hoeing is preferable. In the 
earlier years the development of beet-growing under 
the most favourable conditions is therefore likely to be 
attended with some difficulty, owing to the want of 
necessary experience on the part of the farmers. This 
in turn would affect the rate at which capital could be 
attracted to the erection of the necessary sugar factories. 
It is estimated that factories capable of producing the 
whole of our present beet-sugar requirements would 
need an initial capital outlay of something like 
£2,000,000. To produce 100,000 tons per annum would 
require an outlay of about £120,000, and even this com- 
paratively small sum could not be raised at the present 
time because the prospect of profits is said to be too 
remote. Lord Denbigh thinks, however, and we have 
known many who agree with him, that if the Govern- 
ment will waive their claim to so much of the excise 
as the Brussels Convention specifically allows, there 
would be no difficulty whatever in raising all the 
capital that might be wanted. Undoubtedly according 
to the present fiscal practice of this country, this ought 
not to be allowed. Every Customs duty, we are told, 
must be counterbalanced by an equivalent Excise duty. 
But the present Government have already shown that 
on occasion they are able to divest themselves of 
this traditional dogma. And besides, as we have 
already pointed out, they have promised to enlarge the 
Small Holdings Act, a scheme which will involve 
expenditure on behalf of a particular class. Suppose 
in two years 100,000 tons of sugar were raised at 
home, and the full difference of 2s. 6d. allowed by 
the Brussels Convention between the Customs and 
Excise duties were remitted, the total loss to the 
revenue would be only £125,000. This does not seem 
to us an extravagant price to pay for the establish- 
ment of a new industry which, by preventing the 
annual migration of agricultural labourers to the 
towns to swell the ranks of the unemployed and 
the paupers there, will lead to a greater saving in the 
poor-rates. 

The position a few years after such an industry 
were established would be somewhat as follows. The 
farmer would get 15s. per ton for his beet, a price at 
which we are informed he would be perfectly willing to 
grow it. This would produce about 3 cwt. of sugar 
which at ros. percwt. is worth 3os., leaving a margin 
of 100 per cent. for manufacturing expenses and profits. 
This we understand is a sufficiently large return to 
permit of a considerable reduction in price and, in the 
end, the price of sugar in this country would be likely 
to fall. The development of this industry, with the 
aid of the slight protection we have advocated, should 
therefore in a few years result in a cheapening of 
sugar to every consumer. To those who believe so 
completely in the gospel of cheapness we recom- 
mend this as a sound investment which, in the 
interests of the country, they ought not to hesitate to 
encourage. 


SEA-LIONS FROM JAPAN. 


| ree has had an opportunity this week, for 

the first time since the Russo-Japanese war, of 
expressing the national sentiment for the Japanese. No 
doubt a body of sailor men fresh from famous victories 
will excite a curiosity and admiration which the nation 
to which they belong might not do. Much of the en- 
thusiasm they evoke is personal and peculiar to them- 
selves and depends on the circumstances of the moment. 
Japanese soldiers or sailors, especially if they had taken 
part in the war, would naturally receive a warmer 
welcome than any other class of their countrymen. The 
simple virtues of bravery, devotion to military duty, 
patriotism speak with the same intelligible voice to 
all; and these we understand though in many respects 
the whole tissue of national character may be as different 
as possible from our own. But after making all these 
reservations the welcome given to the Japanese sailors 
may be taken as an expression of the British view of 
the Japanese nation. Very fortunately the war feeling 
is over ; and the public have been able to express their 
feelings without the offensive exaggeration they would 
have put into them if the war had been going on. 
They would have overdone their reception of the 
Japanese visitors ; not because they loved the Japanese 
more but because they loved the Russians less. The 
occasion has indeed been a happy one. Weare pleased 
to see crews of Japanese sailors coming to take back 
two battleships built in our own dockyards. That 
means immediate profit ; and for the future we feel a 
natural satisfaction, as allies of the Japanese, in seeing 
them strengthen from their own resources the naval 
power by which the alliance will be maintained. 

This flavour of ships and sailors which has pervaded 
the visit is better than anything more formal or official 
would have been. No ceremonial functions were 
needed in the circumstances of such a visit ; and it has 
happened on that account that those things precisely 
were done which brought out most clearly the common 
sentiment and community of feeling which exists be- 
tween British and Japanese however deep may be the 
differences between the East and West. Through 
Nelson Briton and Japanese approach each other. Each 
may be in profound ignorance of many religious and 
ethical motives which sway the other. In regard to most 
of the things relating to this world and the next their 
views may be as irreconcileable in the future as they 
have been in the past. The Japanese is probably 
separated from the Britisher by a gulf of thought as 
deep and wide as if he were a Hindoo or a Chinaman. 
In many respects his virtues arouse our admiration, but 
they are the virtues of a pagan, and are as uninfluenced 
by the feelings which we call distinctly Christian as 
were those of the ante-Christian Roman and Greek. 
His fearlessness of death, and the negative attitude he 
takes as to the consequences of death, are totally unlike 
the state of mind of any ally the Englishman has ever 
had before. We admire the civic and military ideals of 
the Japanese as we have always admired those of 
pagan Greeks and Romans in their best days in 
spite of all the differences which separate the pre- 
Christian from the post-Christian order of thought. 
Yet it is true there is a bond between Japanese 
and Englishman which is unique: it is the 
tradition of Nelson. No two European nations 
have a common hero at whose name they equally 
thrill with pride and whose glory awakes the pride 
of both. But Japan and England have such a hero 
in Nelson. Both have found in him the embodi- 
ment of their ambitions and the virtues of their peoples. 
No two men of any other country could stand by the 
tomb of Nelson as Japanese and Briton can stand there 
with feelings so entirely in unison. There is no other 
shrine at which Pagan and Christian could stand and 
pay the same reverence. 

It is a curious.question, however, whether this 
borrowing as it were the national hero of another 
people is significant of strength or of weakness. 
Throughout Europe it is a common formula that the 
Japanese are a wonderful people and have already done 
many wonderful things. Everything that we know of 
Japan in recent years has suggested a nation that 
appeared to have exhausted one form of civilisation 
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blossoming out into another form of civilisation for 
which the preceding seemed not to have been a gradual 
and steady preparation. It has never been taken as a 
good sign in the history of nations when they have begun 
wholesale borrowings of the laws, methods, customs 
and ways of thinking of other peoples. Only young, 
rude, unformed nations have been thought able to do 
this with success. An exotic civilisation is a phrase 
expressing a general conviction that a _ nation 
which has followed its own lines of development 
for centuries, only fixes the point of its deca- 
dence when it begins these wholesale borrowings. 
‘But Japan seems to have proved herself an ex- 
ception to the law of nations ; and to have done what 
would have seemed from previous cases impossible. 
Her adoption of the methods of modern science in war 
and industry, which other Eastern nations have seemed 
incapable of, has saved her from their fate of being 
dominated by Europe. Still Japan has only been 
‘imitative ; she has not been original; but with the 
desire to imitate she has had the intelligence to see 
what she must imitate for her own safety. The 
remarkable thing is that she has had such a desire with 
such intelligence. She belongs to that part of the 
world which for some reason or another has never been 
attracted to physical science. The work was done 
when Japan came into contact with modern Europe. 
It was as impossible then for her to show originality in 
this sphere as it is for England or France at this date 
to produce an original modern literature independent of 
their literary history. So much can be put forward in 
answer to the charge of want of originality in Japan’s 
material progress. And the same may be said for her 
copying of European legislative and legal procedure. 
Those who know Japan find in her peculiar clever- 
ness of adapting what she borrows to her peculiar 
circumstances quite enough originality to take her 
out of the category of mere mimetics who copy without 
seeing into the inner principles of what they imitate. 
Japan has undoubtedly shown great intellectual power * 
and this dubious question of originality is only of 
importance if we are desirous of judging whether her 
future progress will be sustained, and whether she will 
take the ultimate rank in the world which she has the 
ambition to take. She cannot be the rival of Europe 
unless she equals Europe in originality. Having re- 
ceived her education she must make independent con- 
tributions to the common stock. Until then Japan 
must remain a sort of prodigy, an infant phenomenon 
whose real value cannot yet be appraised. In the mean- 
time our estimate of her virtues seems likely to be 
‘somewhat naive. Britons are inclined to assign to the 
Japanese all the loftier Christian virtues theoretical and 
in practice. It will be well to remember that they are 
not saints. They have more than a moderate share of 
vanity and conceit ; and in business they do not lack 
smartness, in the American sense. Their friendship for 
‘us must be assessed in terms of self-interest. If we 
assess ours for the Japanese in the same way, we shall 
not gush. 


THE CITY. 


M ONEY has been tight at this week’s settlement on 

the Stock Exchange, but it is expected that by 
next week there will be greater ease. The feature of 
the week has been the signs of recovery after a month’s 
stagnation in the American railway market. Union 
Pacifics have risen during the last seven days from 1563 to 
160, Southern Pacifics from 68} to 70}, Atchison from 
951} to 97}, and Readings from 65 to 70. The ques- 
tion of the coal strike both in the bituminous and 
anthracite trades is at the time of writing undecided ; 
but Wall Street seems to have made up its mind either 
that the strikes will not take place, or that if they do 
prices will not be much affected by reason of the pre- 
cautions taken by the coalowners. It is known that 
very large accumulations have been made, larger 
than usual owing to the smaller consumption during an 
unusually open winter. One of the effects therefore of a 
‘strike would be that these stores of coal would be sold 
at enhanced prices, which would more than offset the 
stoppage of work, particularly to a company like the 


Reading, which is as much a coal as a railway com- 
pany. Thus it is argued that Readings would go up 
on the declaration of a strike ; and as they will certainly 
rise if there is no strike, they would seem to be a good 
purchase. It may be delayed for a week, or even till 
after Easter, when Congress adjourns; but that a 
bull campaign is planned for the merry month of May 
is beyond a doubt, according to the best information. 
Unions, Canadas, Baltimores, Chesapeakes, Readings, 
Steel Commons, Denvers, and Atchisons will all rise 
substantially when the movement once begins, while 
Southerns and Southern Pacifics have also their 
backers. 

It is not to be expected that the Kaffir market 
should show any striking strength under present 
conditions, though as eels are said to grow ac- 
customed to being skinned alive, it may be that the 
South African shareholder will in time grow accustomed 
to the speeches of Mr. Winston Churchill. In the 
meantime, waiting the new constitution, South African 
shareholders would do well if they formed some sort of 
organisation like the Council of Foreign Bondholders. 
At present most of the South African mining companies 
are registered in the Transvaal: their offices are in 
Johannesburg: and their directors are nominees, who 
carry out the orders of the big houses. An instance of 
this kind has been seen lately in the case of the New 
Heriot and Nourse Mines companies. An attempt was 
made to force the New Heriot shareholders to acquire 
some claims from the Nourse Mines, which was 
defeated by the strenuous opposition of some of 
the shareholders to the dummy directors, who 
are appointed by the magnates. The same kind 
of thing was witnessed over the amalgamation of the 
Johannesburg Consolidated Investment and the Barnato 
Consolidated companies. The shareholders were never 
consulted in the matter, and were treated as a negli- 
gible quantity by the Messrs. Joel. All this should be 
changed, and might easily be reformed if the share- 
holders would only organise themselves. It is in- 
tolerable that the British shareholders, who have paid 
for the war, should be trampled under foot by the 
Joels. 

Amongst foreign railways the United Railways of 
Havana have recovered from 169 to 175, the selling 
from the other side having ceased, and as they are sure 
to earn 15 per cent. on the new capital, this stock is 
certainly worth 200, if not 220, a figure they have 
already touched. Peruvian Preference were unduly 
depressed by the news that the legislature had adjourned 
for the hot weather without settling the loan with the 
German banks, and fell to 49, but recovered to 50 upon 
the suggestion that negotiations would be continued 
with the Finance Minister. Amongst ‘‘ fancy” pur- 
chases the shares of the Glenrock, an Indian gold mine 
near the Mysore, are a good deal talked about at 7s., 
some bold spirits predicting that they will go to as 
many pounds. 

Two serious attempts to get British capital for the 
development of Japan have recently been made. The 
Industrial Bank of Japan is an old-established native 
concern, whose shares were recently introduced to our 
market at 6} and are now 7}. Then there is the brand- 
new Anglo-Japanese Bank with 42,000,000 capital, and 
a board of directors, whose names, though highly 
respectable, do not impress us very much. For a new 
bank to make money in Japan, its directors will have to 
get up very early in the morning, for the Yokohama 
Specie Bank and the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank 
are there before them. 


BRITISH POLICYHOLDERS IN AMERICAN 
LIFE OFFICES. 


| yes ONSLOW raised an important question in 

the House of Lords when he referred to the posi- 
tion of British policy-holders in American Life offices. 
The three New York companies, the Equitable, the 
Mutual, and the New York Life, have between them 
something like 80,000 British policyholders. We are 
glad to see that he was careful to mention that the 
security for the payment of the amounts guaranteed 
under the policies was adequate; but in one or two 
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details his speech showed a lack of information on the 
subject. He spoke of the assets of the three com- 
panies as being at the disposal of the four persons who 
held the majority of the stock—as a matter of fact only 
the Equitable is a stock company, the other two being 
mutual offices, and even in the Equitable the control has 
now passed from the shareholders to the policyholders. 
He also spoke of one company being liable for 
£ 15,000,000, and although it is true that the British 
policyholders of the Mutual of New York are assured 
for £15,000,000, the present liability under these 
policies is probably less than one-third of this amount. 
The safeguard which Lord Onslow suggested was that 
legislation should be passed by the British Parliament 
requiring foreign companies to deposit in this country 
funds which would be sufficient to meet the liabilities 
to British policyholders. It is easy to quote precedents 
for this course from Prussia and other foreign countries, 
and it is the case that British Fire insurance companies 
doing business in the United States have to make de- 
posits on these lines ; but we fail to see that legislation 
of this kind would be of any material benefit to policy- 
holders in the United Kingdom. 

The Government responded to Lord Onslow by 
agreeing to the appointment of a select committee to 
inquire into the subject. It is difficult to see what such 
a committee can do. It could of course recommend 
legislation imposing some restrictions upon foreign 
offices, or providing for control of their affairs by a 
department of the Board of Trade. Restrictions could 
probably only take the form of compelling the deposit 
of securities, which, as we have said, seems of little 
value. Control by a government department would, 
in all likelihood, hinder the satisfactory development of 
the business, or if the control were effective and bene- 
ficial would give the controlled foreign companies an 
apparent advantage over uncontrolled British offices. 
Any attempt to control British offices in the same way 
that insurance offices are supposed to be controlled in 
the States, would inevitably mean the promotion of the 
inferior companies at the expense of the superior. The 
freedom which is at present possessed by British com- 
panies has been one of the principal causes of making 
them the strongest and safest financial institutions in 
the world. 

If Parliament really wants to benefit the British 
policyholders in American companies the only really 
effective course is to give the British policyholders the 
power to demand that their share of the funds shall be 
transferred to trustees for the British policyholders, 
and that they shall be allowed to form themselves into 
separate organisations.” This point is strongly empha- 
sised by the resignation of Mr. D. C. Haldeman, the 
British manager of the Mutual of New York, to which 
Lord Onslow referred in the House of Lords. Mr. 
Haldeman has the full confidence of his policyholders, 
and because he considers that the company shows no 
signs of safeguarding the interests of its policyholders, 
he feels himself unable to continue to represent the 
company. Aman does not voluntarily resign without 
very good reason a position which yields him as large 
a salary as Cabinet Ministers receive. Inthe announce- 
ment of his resignation Mr. Haldeman has stated that 
the expenses of the British branch of the Mutual are 
144 per cent. of the premium income. The expenses 
of the company as a whole exceed 28 per cent., which 
means that the British policyholders are paying 
414 out of every £100 for having their affairs unsatis- 
factorily controlled from New York. If the Select 
Committee can arrange by legislation or otherwise that 
the British policyholders of a foreign company can, by 
the vote of a substantial majority, claim their share of 
the assets and be given the right to form themselves 
into a separate company, then, in this particular 
instance, much benefit would result to the policy- 
holders in the United Kingdom. To legislate to this 
effect might, however, introduce a very dangerous pre- 
cedent ; but if influence could be brought to bear upon 
the New York offices of the American companies to 
agree to sucha course, it would not only benefit British 
policyholders but would be in accord with a wide- 
spread sentiment in America which feels that the 

merican companies should confine their business to 
the American nation. The British policyholders in 


any one of the American companies are sufficiently 
numerous to form an independent British office ; but if 
the British policyholders of the three companies could 
combine into one Life office under the management of 
Mr. Haldeman their position would be even better. 
Such a company would command universal confidence 
in this country and could scarcely fail to succeed. 


THE PATRIOTIC TOUR. 


CCORDING to Mr. Birrell, there is not, never 
can be, such a thing as a child of the State. The 
State is barren. She can no more enjoy the pleasures 
of motherhood than can the box on the table of the 
House of Commons. Very likely Mr. Birrell is right : 
anyhow ‘‘ Children of the State” is an inflated sort of 
phrase, sentimental and often ringing false in the 
mouths of those who have to bandy it about; it 
could be well dispensed with. The State, then, 
cannot have children; but nobody can deny—we do 
not fancy the ratepayer will after a few years of 
Liberal Government—that she may have pupils. We 
are inclined to ventilate a plan which would add 
slightly to the number of the State’s pupils. Why not 
finish off the education of the M.P. by sending him 
under the charge of Mr. Cook for a tour round the 
British Empire? It may be argued, why wait till he is 
M.P.? Why not round off his education before he is 
called on to legislate for the Empire? This would be a 
better plan no doubt, but unfortunately it is not prac- 
ticable. In this case we should have to send all the 
candidates round the Empire. Even unofficial candi- 
dates, freelances such as Mr. Polden or Mr. Herbert 
Vivian, who have no chance of getting more than a few 
score of votes at the election, would have to be sent. 
The cost would be too large, and, obviously, half the 
money would be spent in vain. So the only way 
would be to send the politicians off in batches after 
their election, politicians of course of both parties ; 
and some arrangement for pairing them might be 
made by the House of Commons Whips. There 
would be no difficulty in persuading members to start 
on this tour. Of late years there has been a marked 
inclination among M.P.s to travel round the Empire. 
We could name many members who have patriotically 
undertaken the tour at their own expense. Tories, 
Liberals, Labour members—we should not despair even 
of Irish Nationalists—all are ready : only this week the 
press has announced that Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and 
several of his colleagues have arranged to go on the 
grand tour. This is most creditable and deserves all 
praise, but the thing will never be done properly until 
the State takes the education of M.P.s in hand. The 
State-aidéd Parliamentary tourist—every M.P. a poten- 
tial Padgett—this is a more stimulating idea than the 
fusty old proposal for the payment of members, or than 
free postage stamps for those who are anxious to keep 
in on the cheap with their constituents. 

This is not a party plan. We would not introduce 
party feeling or bias into it. But it is surely idle 
to deny that one result of such a scheme of M.P. 
education would be to eliminate the Little Englander. 
Incidentally one may remark that it would indeed 
strengthen the present Government by adding largely 
to the Liberal Imperialist wing. A Byles or a 
Mackarness is almost unthinkable under such a system. 
We can hardly think of a prominent Radical who has 
set out on a tour through the Empire and not come 
back a—shall we say ?—patriot. Some extraordinary 
conversions have been effected in this way. There is 
the case of one famous Radical, lately M.P., who, 
raging against all things flavoured with empire, went 
out to South Africa. He is patriot now : for none is so 
thorough as the pervert in politics. The ‘‘ gold cure” 
is more effective for Little Englanders than it is for 
drunkards. 

If politicians who go round the Empire at their own 
expense become strong Imperialists, they tvould be 

reater patriots than ever if the nation sent them out. 

o then would be in favour of ‘ getting rid of the 
colonies”? No colonies would mean no tour for politi- 
cians at the nation’s expense—no feasts and toasts and 
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sea voyages and the homage of hospitable colonists who 
are always ready to do honour to the British M.P. 
Human nature, even the parliamentary variety of it, is 
not equal to such self-sacrifice as this. We cannot 
forget the way in which astute Sir Edward Watkin by 
champagne and chicken tours from the House of 
Commons to Dover won support for his Channel 
Tunnel scheme. No; we should all think imperially if 
the country would finish off our education by sending 
us at its own cost round the Empire. And it is 
here only that a doubt as to the excellence of the 
lan insinuates itself—should we not think over- 
imperially ? All Imperialists are not exactly—well, 
they’re not Seelys. Sometimes, it must be admitted, 
they are more headstrong than strong in the head. 
They have not the sense of history, they want 
a little discrimination. They shout better than they 
think imperially. There are politicians who trot round 
the globe with advantage to themselves and the 
nation. But, alas! some there are who seem to come 
back merely to bore us all. There is the type of 
politician who keeps a very hard-facty diary of his 
tour, with an account of all the speeches and the popu- 
lation and the imports and exports, the hides and 
tallow of the colonies through which he has travelled. 
He has been known to publish these fearsome observa- 
tions in a book, or he fires them off in his platform 
speeches and in the correspondence columns of the 
daily papers. The result is not illuminating. As well 
stay at home and be the drab Little Englander as go 
round the world and return an over-patriot. It would 
be a pity to spend money for such a result as this. We 
must guard against the risk of the politician going 
round the Empire and coming home with a swelled 
head. He must not go out ‘‘on his own”. He must 
have a wise guide and tutor who will look after his 
education. He must be trained to think intellectually, 
before he tries to think imperially. 


SOME BACH CELEBRATIONS. 


WEY the present year in particular should be 
selected for Bach celebrations I do not know. 
Bach was born in 1685 and died in 1750; and not by 
any arithmetical juggling can I make the year 1906 to 
be the date of an ordinary jubilee of fifty years or a 
Jewish jubilee of seventy years or a centenary or a 
centenary and a half. However, the powers that be 
have decided the matter for us, and this year the Bach 
Choir will awaken from the dead and burst forth once 
more into song—more or less melodious, let us hope— 
and the Queen’s Hall orchestra will give a Bach concert 
in the AZolian Hall. The Bach Choir I had long 
regarded as deep sunk far beyond any fear of resur- 
rection ; but apparently it has only been indulging in a 
dormouse winter sleep. Well, in Dr. Walford Davies 
it has a very serious musician as director. Whether he 
is a really good conductor I cannot say, for I have 
never heard him; but in spite of his doctorship 
he is no dry, pragmatical pedant, but a man of 
original thought and emotion. If he has taken his 
courage in both hands and weeded out the antiquated 
cracked, tin-pot voices that formerly made the Bach 
Choir the laughing stock of London—I might almost 
say of Europe—and if into the survivors he can infuse 
some of his own energy and artistic enthusiasm, he 
may pull off some performances that will be worth 
listening to. In my time the Bach Choir has never 
been worth listening to. The wretched choral tone, 
the ill-rehearsed orchestra, the casual lassitude of the 
conductor, Sir Charles Stanford—these made the Bach 
concerts a weariness to the flesh and an affliction to 
the spirit. Let us hope for better things. 

A more promising affair altogether is the Bach concert 
announced by the Queen’s Hallorchestra for 1 May. It 
will be directed by Mr. Henry J. Wood, who, if he has 
not specialised in Bach, is at any rate sufficiently 
eclectic to think a great composer worth conducting 
in a great manner and a fine enough artist to do it. 
We shall not be annoyed by hearing choir, orchestra 
and soloists drifting along lazily in different 
tempi and sometimes in different keys. The object of 
the concert is a commendable one: it is ‘‘in aid of the 


fund for the purchase of Bach’s house at Eisenach 
and the endowment of a Bach museum”. Of course 
these museums are chiefly visited by mere idle sight- 
seers, but as a genuine living life of Bach has yet to be 
written it will be well for the future historian if all 
possible material can be gathered together under one 
roof. Mr. Wood’s programme is well chosen, though 
a fault or two can be found in it. The splendid 
Brandenburg concerto makes a good opening ; then 
Mr, Edgar Speyer plays the violin chaconne which we 
have all so often heard travestied; after this comes a 
contralto song with campanella obbligato by Mr. W. J. 
Grader ; then Mr. Francella will play the solo part in 
the second suite for flute and strings; and after 
another song the concert will end with the humorous 
cantata ‘‘ Phoebus and Pan”. This is, I say, a good 
programme ; but we must remember what Dr. Johnson 
said of adinner : ‘‘ it was a good dinner, to be sure, but 
not a dinner to invite a man to.” The programme 
does not represent the greatest Bach. The humour 
has long passed out of ‘‘ Phoebus and Pan”. At best 
it consisted mainly of topical allusions ; and nowadays 
we find small amusement in the foibles and weaknesses 
of dead burgomasters and Bach’s rivals. It seems to 
me a pity that Mr. Wood did not eliminate this and 
with the help of a small picked choir give us a perfect 
rendering of one of the mighty church cantatas— 
a thing that I, for one, have never been privileged to 
hear. However, as the notion was to get together an 
attractive programme, and as the veryname of Bach 
scares ninety-nine out of every hundred concert-goers, 
perhaps an apparently light programme shows wisdom. 
I say apparently light ; for while ‘‘ Phoebus and Pan” 
is assuredly heavy enough, one of the church cantatas, 
adequately given, would be found quite as entertaining 
as Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic symphony or a symphonic 
poem by Richard Strauss. Bach, the composer of the 
most beautiful music in the world, has yet to be known. 

Composers come and composers go, and some of 
them, Handel, Mozart, Beethoven and Wagner, at 
times nearly reach Bach’s height ; but they rarely touch 
him and they never stay there long. An obscure 
German organist and cantor, part of his life a school- 
master drudge, without Handel’s education or wide 
experience of the world, without the advantages that 
luck and his domineering character brought to Beethoven, 
without Wagner’s sheer intellect of unequalled rapidity, 
he yet wrote music which the others would have given 
up all else to have written. By adopting the principle 
of equal temperament he made all our modern music 
possible. But for him we would have none of the 
chromatic harmonies that made “‘ Tristan and Isolda ” 
and the Pathetic symphony possible. By studying his 
suites and taking the hint casually dropped by Emanuel 
Bach Haydn was enabled to create the forms all com- 
posers use to-day. He wrung the utmost out of the 
old fugal form, leaving it so that no new thing could 
be said in it. He wrote some of the most glorious 
choruses in existence, choruses only equalled by Handel 
at his grandest: for instance, the opening of the 
Magnificat and the ‘‘ Sicut locutus” can scarcely 
be matched. His organ music has never been 
approached for brilliancy, splendour, power and at 
times pathos and loveliness. If his songs are often 
rather instrumental than vocal, in his recitative he anti- 
cipated Wagner’s ‘ sing-speech”’: the declamation is 
accurate, dramatic, and the phrases and accompani- 
ments are perfectly beautiful: the voice part then is 
always purely vocal: even Mozart’s vocal writing seems 
at times instrumental and a little mechanical by the side 
of it. The suites are things of pure delight: no one 
would dream that the profoundly learned author of the 
‘* Art of Fugue” could be so light-hearted, so emi- 
nently human. 

Bach’s stupendous command of part-writing, the 
marvellous ease and security with which he guides an 
involved ravel of voices—these have made people 
afraid of him: the contrapuntist in his periwig has 
stood between the public and the musician-poet. 
Generally speaking, musicians have done their best to 
encourage the misunderstanding ; they have laid stress 
on Bach’s science and forgotten to mention his art. 
But in music, as in literature and indeed all the arts, a 
great technique is rarely given to a man who has not a 
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great word to say; and in Bach’s case certainly the 
scientist, the man who snows, is always the very 
humble servant of the artist, the man who does, 
who does artistic things. He seldom aims at 
Handel’s apparent simplicity ; he does not hurl about 
great masses of sound as Handel does in ‘‘ For unto us 
a child is born”; but by interweaving the strands of 
his part-writing he gets equally great effects, and no 
one who is not a trained musician would guess at the 
scholarly skilfulness concealed, for example, in the first 
chorus of the Matthew Passion. In the closing chorus 
of the same work he drops counterpoint altogether and 
gives us one of the sweetest lullabies in the world, a 
thing fit to be set by the funeral choruses in Handel’s 
‘‘Samson”. In the ‘ Forty-eight” he occasionally 
gives us displays of his skill in stretto, inversion, 
augmentation and diminution ; but in the organ fugues 
we find little enough of all these. The strettos are 
often bogus: that is, each part takes up the theme 
very quickly, but does not continue it strictly. In the 
suites the part-writing is flexible, but there is no sign 
of mathematics. 

One other quality in Bach repels the many. Of the 
spring freshness that Haydn and Mozart, especially 
Mozart, and later Schubert and Wagner, brought into 
music we find little or none. He lived, moved and had 
his being in a cloistral gloom ; through that gloom the 
light bursts at times and in an ecstasy of religious 
fervour he seems to see the golden gates of his Paradise 
and hear angel voices singing (as in the final chorale of 
‘‘Wachet auf”) but the light is never sweet natural 
sunlight and there is no scent of pure morning airs 
blown from the fields and woods. He dwelt far off in 
a world remote from the world of ordinary men ; his 
thoughts and emotions were not our thoughts and 
emotions nor his ways ours ; he was mystic to the core. 
Even when he came down from the heights—and he 
loved to do so at times and go to hear the “pretty 
Italian songs”—his speech is tinged with some- 
thing that is not melancholy and not pensiveness ; 
it has the tone of some Ancient Mariner who has seen 
strange things that no other eye has seen and heard 
mystical words spoken in no other ear. No one 
can penetrate his secret nor tear the heart out of his 
mystery : the most we can do is to enjoy the splendour 
and beauty of his music and at times catch a little of 
his exalted spirit? When we do not understand him, 
do not like him, it is not because he is dry, that is to 
say less than we are, but because he is greater and led 
a spiritual life of a fulness and richness of which we are 
not capable. To say that we do not like Bach is to say 
we do not understand him ; to say we do not wish to 
understand him is to say we care nothing for the 
higher things life offers and are content with the dull, 
dead, prosaic existence of the humdrum work-a-day 
world? Joun Runciman. 


A STUDY IN DEJECTION. 


RRIDERLESS the horse was, and with none to 
™ hold his bridle. But he waited patiently, sub- 
missively, there where I saw him; at the shabby corner 
of a certain shabby little street in Chelsea. ‘‘ My 
beautiful, my beautiful, thou standest meekly by”, as 
Mrs. Norton sang of the Arab steed, “‘ with thy 
proudly-arched and glossy neck, thy dark and fiery 
eye’. Catching the eye of this other horse, I saw that 
such fire as may once have blazed there had long 
smouldered away. Chestnut though he was, he had no 
mettle. His chestnut coat was all dull and rough, 
unkempt as that of an inferior cab-horse. Of his once 
luxuriant mane there were but a few poor tufts now. 
His saddle was torn and weather-stained. The one 
stirrup that dangled therefrom was red with rust. 

I never saw in any creature a look of such unutter- 
able dejection. Dejection, in the most literal sense of 
the word, indeed was his. He had been cast down. 
He had fallen from higher and happier things. With 
his ‘‘arched neck”, and with other points which not 
neglect nor ill-usage could rob of their old grace, he 
had kept something of his fallen day about him. In 
the window of the little shop outside which he stood 
were things that seemed to match him—things appealing 


| silent misery of the horse. 


to the sense that he appealed to. A tarnished French 
mirror, a strip of faded carpet, some rows of battered, 
tattered books, a few cups and saucers that had erst 
been riveted and erst been dusted—all these, in a 
gallimaufry of other languid odds and ends, seen 
through this mud-splashed window, silently echoed the 
They were remembering 
Zion. They had been beautiful once, and expensive, 
and well cared for, and admired, and coveted. And 
now .... They had, at least, the consolation of being 
indoors. Public laughing-stock though they were, they 
had a barrier of glass between themselves and the 
irreverent world. To be warmand dry, too, was some- 
thing. Piteous, they could yet afford to pity the horse. 
He was more ludicrously, more painfully, misplaced 
than they. A real blood-horse that has done his work 
is rightly left in the open air—turned out into some 
sweet meadow or paddock. It would becruel to make 
him spend his declining years inside a house, where no 
grass is. Is it less cruel that a fine old rocking-horse 
should be thrust from the nursery out into the open air, 
upon the pavement ? 

Perhaps some child had just given the horse a con- 
temptuous shove in passing. For he was rocking 
gently when I chanced to see him. Nor did he cease 
to rock, with a slight creak upon the pavement, so 
long as I watched him! A particularly black and bitter 
north wind was blowing round the corner of the street. 
Perhaps it was this that kept the horse in motion. 
Boreas himself, invisible to my mortal eyes, may have 
been astride the saddle, lashing the tired old horse to 
this futile activity. But no, I think rather that the 
poor thing was rocking of its own accord, rocking tc 
attract my attention. It saw in me a possible pur- 
chaser. It wanted to show me that it was still sound 
in wind and limb. Had I a small son at home? If so, 
here was the very mount for him. None of your frisky, 
showy, first-hand young brutes, on which no fond 
parent ought to risk his offspring’s bones ; but a sound, 
steady-going, well-mannered old hack with never a 
spark of vice in him! Such was the message that I 
read in the glassy eye fixed on me. The nostril of 
faded scarlet seemed for a moment to dilate and quiver. 
At last, at last, was someone going to inquire his 
price ? 

Once upon a time, in a far-off, fashionable toy-shop, 
his price had been prohibitive; and he, the central 
attraction behind the gleaming shop-window, had 

lumed himself on his expensiveness. He had been 
in no hurry to be bought. It had seemed to him 
a good thing to stand there motionless, majestic, 
day after day, far beyond the reach of average 
purses, and having in his mien something of the 
frigid nobility of the horses on the Parthenon frieze, 
with nothing at all of their unreality. A coat of real 
chestnut hair, glossy, glorious! From end to end 
of the Parthenon frieze not one of the horses had that. 
From end to end of the toy-shop that exhibited him not 
one of the horses was thus graced. Their flanks were 
mere wood, painted white, with arbitrary blotches of 
grey here and there. Miserable creatures! It was 
difficult to believe that they had souls. No wonder 
they were cheap, and ‘‘went off”, as the shopman 
said, so quickly; whilst he stayed grandly on, the 
cynosure of eyes that dared not hope for him. Into 
bondage they went off, those others, and would be 
worked to death, doubtless, by brutal little boys. 
When, one fine day, a lady was actually not 
shocked by the price demanded for him, his pride was 
hurt. And when, that evening, he was packed in 
brown paper and hoisted to the roof of a four-wheeler, 
he faced the future fiercely. Who was this lady that 
her child should dare bestride him? He was deter- 
mined that the child should not stay long in saddle. 
The child must be thrown—badly—even though it 
was his seventh birthday. But this wicked intention 
vanished while the child danced around him in joy 
and wonder. Never yet had so many compliments 
been showered on him. Here, surely, was more the 
manner of a slave than of a master. And how lightly 
the child rode him, with never a tug or a kick! And 
oh, how splendid it was to be flying thus through the 
air! Horses were made to be ridden ; and he had never 
before savoured the true joy of life, for he had never 
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known his own strength and fleetness. Forward! 
Backward! Faster, faster! To floor! To ceiling! 
Regiments of leaden soldiers watched his wild career. 
Noah’s quiet, sedentary beasts gaped up at him in 
wonderment—as tiny to him as the gaping cows in the 
fields are to you when you pass by in an express train. 
This was life indeed! He remembered Katafalto—re- 
membered Eclipse and the rest nowhere. Aye, thought 
he, and even thus must Black Bess have rejoiced 
along the road to York. And Bucephalus, skimming 
under Alexander the plains of Asia, must have had 
just this glorious sense of freedom. Only less so! 
Not Pegasus himself can have flown more swiftly. 
Pegasus, at last, became a constellation in the sky. 
‘*Some day”, reflected the rocking-horse, when the 
ride was over, ‘I, too, shall die; and five stars will 
appear on the nursery ceiling ”. 

Alas for the vanity of equine ambition! I wonder 
by what stages this poor beast came down in the 
world. Did the little boy’s father go bankrupt, leaving 
the horse to be sold in a ‘‘lot” with the other toys ? 
Or was the horse merely given away, when the little 
boy grew up, toa poor but procreative relation, who 
anon became poorer? I should like to think that it had 
teen mourned. But [ fear that whatever mourning 
there may have been for it must have been long ago 
discarded. The poor animal did not look as if it had 
been ridden in any recent decade. It looked as if it 
had almost abandoned the hope of ever being ridden 
again. It was but hoping against hope now, as it 
stood rocking there in the bleak twilight. Bright, 
warm nurseries were for younger, happier horses. 
— it went on rocking, to show me that it could 
rock. 

The more sentimental a man is, the less is he 
helpful: the more loth is he to cancel the cause of 
his emotion. I did not buy the horse. 

A few days later, passing that way, I wished to 
renew my emotion ; but lo! the horse was gone. Had 
some finer person than I bought it—towed it to the 
haven where it would be? Likelier, it had but been 
relegated to some mirky recess of the shop... . I 
hope it has room to rock there. 


Max BEERBOHM. 


THE UNIVERSITY CREWS. 


N Sia of the University crews of this year is 

likely to make a name for itself in the history of 
the Boat-race as an example of excellence or the 
reverse. Cambridge row in very poor style but are 
fairly well together ; they have, however, a certain 
amount of uniform leg-drive in the middle of the 
stroke. Oxford have a better body-swing, but are 
very slow in getting hold of the beginning of the 
stroke, and are not quite together. In the early days 
of training the Oxford crew appeared to have every 

rospect of developing into a first-class combination. 

hey had plenty of good, strong material, and a 
capable stroke, and in spite of the inclusion of an 
exceptionally light man at ‘‘7”, they gave the im- 
pression of being a powerful, if somewhat ponderous, 
crew. Just before the commencement of strict train- 
ing, Mr. Evans, the President, was out of the boat 
for ten days on account of a sharp attack of influ- 
enza, an event which had a disastrous effect on the 
rowing both of Mr. Evans and his crew. The crew 
are only now beginning to recover their form. They 
have a long and fairly steady swing forward, but they 
never give the appearance of having that balance and 
control over their bodies over the stretchers which is 
one of the essentials of first-class rowing. They are 
extremely slow in getting hold of the beginning of the 
stroke, with the result that the boat slips away before 
they can properly apply their work. The result of 
these faults is that in spite of their general uniformity 
of style, they have been unable to get rea ly together 
or to get pace on their boat which is at all commen- 
surate with the undoubted strength which they expend. 
They have however made some improvement during 
the last few days, and if during the remaining week of 
practice they succeed in gaining a minute fraction of 


a second at the beginning of each stroke they may 
develop from a rather slow crew into a fairly fast 
one. Mr. Bucknall has only one of the two qualifica- 
tions of a first-class stroke. He has admirable judg- 
ment in a race and gets the last ounce out of 
the men behind him. The other qualification which 
he lacks is that of so rowing in practice that his crew 
develop the greatest possible pace that can be got 
from the material of which it is composed. A good 
stroke uses his head not only in the race but from the 
first day of training ; he thinks not only of himself and 
of his own form and work but of his crew, and en- 
deavours to cultivate that style which will enable the 
men behind him to get together, to row long and to 
row hard. Mr. Gladstone at seven is a good time- 
keeper, and a neat and effective oar for his weight. 
None of the big men in the middle of the boat shows 
that powerful blade-work that one would expect from 
men of their size; they all try hard, but the fatal lack 
of beginning in the crew at present prevents them from 
making really effective use of their strength. 

The course of training in the Cambridge crew has run 
more smoothly than that of Oxford. They have not 
been hampered by illness or accident and have rowed 
together in the same order almost from the outset. 
Their earlier efforts were not very inspiring to their 
supporters, but the long period which they have rowed 
together has given a uniformity to their rowing which 
makes them go much faster than their style of rowing 
deserves. During the last three years there has 
crept into Cambridge rowing a style which is not in 
accordance with the best traditions. The fault really 
consists in an exaggerated idea of the importance of 
leg-work, a neglect of body-swing and a failure to make 
proper use of the weight ; it results in complete loss of 
pace when the leg muscles begin to tire after a mile or 
so has been covered. This result was noticeable in the 
Cambridge crews of 1904 and 1905. The present crew 
are short forward, they are very gentle at the beginning, 
‘they give a tremendous thrust with their legs and hoick 
with their bodies in the middle of the stroke, their finish 
is short and they feather under water. At times they 
travel fairly fast owing to the fact that the hoick is 
simultaneous. They have an excellent ship which runs 
well between the strokes in spite of the fact that their 
style of rowing makes her dance up and down while 
the blades are in the water. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the importance of absolutely simultaneous 
action in eight-oared rowing, and the history of 
aquatics, and especially that of Henley Regatta, abounds 
in examples of the victory of crews, which have rowed 
in inferior style but have been well together, over 
crews which have applied their strength in a more 
scientific manner but have been lacking in uniformity. 
The only danger which our best crews have at present 
to fear from foreign competitors for the Grand Challenge 
Cup lies in the fact that our visitors, especially those 
from America, almost make rowing their profession 
for the time being, and devote so much time to their 
training that when they arrive at Henley they 
are almost mechanical in their uniformity. Our own 
men are amateurs in the true sense ; they only devote 
to rowing such time as they can spare from their 
ordinary occupations. The mere fact that after a 
few weeks’ practice they have hitherto been able to 
hold their own against these semi-professional foreign 
combinations demonstrates, beyond possibility of dis- 
pute, the superiority of the true English style of rowing 
with its long body-swing and its scientific use of the 
weight as well as of muscular strength. It cannot 
be said that the Cambridge crew of this year neglect 
the use of their bodies to anything like the same extent 
as the foreign crews. They do however appear to 
rely too strongly on a sudden thrust with the legs in 
the middle of the stroke instead of trying to combine 
the use of legs and body from beginning to end of 
the stroke. It is in this respect that their rowing is 
so much inferior to that of Oxford Their uniformity 
which is their one strong point reflects considerable 
credit upon Mr. Stewart, their stroke. Mr. Stewart's 
style is not a style to be copied; he is short forward 
and he clips the finish, but he rows in such a decisive 
manner that it is not difficult for a crew to get together 


behind him. He is in fact what is generally knowr. as 
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a stroke who is easy to follow. Mr. Bucknall appears 
to be exactly the reverse. He fails to mark the 
beginning and finish of the stroke in such a manner 
as to enable his crew to apply their work simultane- 
ously. He has a powerful and painstaking crew behind 
him, but they have hitherto failed to get together. 

The time tests over various portions of the course 
have, owing to the variations of tide and wind, been 
more than usually untrustworthy. If they have shown 
anything it is that both crews are slow compared with 
average University crews and that Oxford are rather 
the slower of the two. The result of the race depends 
almost entirely upon the progress of the Oxford crew 
during the next few days. Cambridge are not likely to 
improve much. They cannot alter their whole style of 
rowing and they are already as good at that style of 
rowing as they can expect to be. If Oxford, as they 
did last year, fall together at the beginning of the 
stroke during the last few days of practice they ma 
win as easily as they did on that occasion ; if they fail 
in this respect they will be an example of the fact that 
a heavy crew when it is slow, is very slow indeed. 


BRIDGE. 
THE PLAY OF THE DEALER. 


WE have now nearly exhausted the hints that can 
be given for the guidance of the dealer in manag- 
ing the two hands which are under his charge. They 
are little more than hints, because each hand is so 
different, and the best methods to be employed vary so 
widely according to the placing of the cards, that it is 
impossible to lay down any hard and fast rules for the 
dealer to observe. As these hints, such as they are, 
have been spread over several articles, it will be well 
to summarise them before going any further. 

Let us first consider the No Trump hands. When 
the dealer, or his dummy, has declared No Trumps, a 
great deal depends upon the suit originally opened, 
and upon the value of the card led. Is there any bridge 
player who has not experienced a feeling of relief, 
when he has made a No Trump, possibly a rather light 
one, and he is not at once attacked in his weak suit ? 
Apropos of this point, one often hears a player say, 
when a No Trump has gone wrong, “It was bad luck 
being attacked in that suit”, but what did he expect? 
One’s adversaries are not in the habit of opening one’s 
best suit, and when the dealer has declared No 
Trumps, with pronounced weakness in one suit, he must 
be quite prepared for that suit being opened originally. 
It is more than possible, it is probable. There is no 
bad luck about it, it is quite a natural probability, and 
it is a contingency for which he should be thoroughly 
prepared. 

Directly the first card is led, before playing a card 
from dummy, the dealer should spend a few moments 
considering his two hands, observing where they will 
dovetail, how they will combine with each other, how 
many tricks he can be certain of winning, and in which 
suit his principal danger lies, and he should, then and 
there, form a definite plan of campaign, offensive or 
defensive, as the case may be. That is the main point to 
be remembered, to form a definite plan of campaign and 
to stick to it, unless the placing of the cards forces him to 
alter it. Atleast half the mistakes which are made by the 
dealer in playing a No Trump are made by playing too 

uickly to the first trick, before he has properly realised 
the capabilities of the two hands. 

He should note carefully the exact yalue of the card 
originally led, and should apply the Eleven Rule to it, 
so as to be able to form an estimate as to how the 
cards in that suit are divided. If he has a master card 
of it, he should not be in a hurry to stop the suit, unless 
he is so strong that there is a chance of small or grand 
slam, but should rather allow the suit to be continued 
until the third player is exhausted and has no card of 
it left to return to his partner, then he can finesse to 
any extent in other suits against the original leader, 
knowing that the third hand will have to open a fresh 
suit when he gets in. Even with king and one small 
one in duramy, and ace and two small ones in his own 
hand, it is generally wise for the dealer to give away 
the first trick so as effectually to block the suit. 


When the dealer can only stop the suit originally 
opened once, the game is very different from when he 
can stop it twice or even more. In the latter case he 
can afford to take a doubtful finesse and to go for a 
big game, but in the former case he must go at once 
for his own strong suit, and try to win the game, or to 
get as near to it as possible, before the opponents have 
a chance of bringing in their suit. 

As a general rule, the dealer should go at once for 
the suit in which he has the greatest numerical strength 
in his two hands combined, being careful to lead as 
often as possible from weakness up to strength, so as to 
utilise any possible finesses, and he should finesse against 
the third player rather than against the first player, for 
the reason that the first player, being marked with four 
or five of the suit originally opened, is less likely to 
hold strength in other suits. A frequent combination, 
familiar to all bridge players, is when the dealer holds 
ace, knave, 10, and others of a suit and the dummy 
has king and two small ones. In this case the dealer 
should lead the knave from his own hand, and, if the 
queen is not put on second hand, he should win the 
trick with dummy’s king and take the finesse the other 
way. Occasionally, with this lead, the second hand will 
hesitate for some time, obviously whether to cover 
the knave or not, and will not do so; when this 
occurs, the dealer is perfectly entitled to take advantage 
of the information vouchsafed to him, and to finesse 
the knave, although he had not intended todoso. It 
is utterly opposed to the etiquette of bridge to take any 
advantage of information that one’s partner may give 
one, however unintentionally such information may 
have been given, but there is no reason why even the 
most scrupulous of bridge players should not take 
every advantage of information given by an adversary, 
whether it is given by obvious hesitation, or by injudi- 
cious remarks, or in any other of the many ways in 
which it is, at times, volunteered. There are players 
who have pronounced mannerisms at the bridge table, 
and to act on information derived from such mannerisms 
on the part of a partner amounts almost to dishonesty, 
but to refuse to make use of information derived from 
an opponent’s mannerisms amounts quite to Quixotism. 


CHESS. 


PROBLEM 73. By F. DEDRLE. 


Black, 5 pieces. 


White to mate in three moves. 


Solutions to above will be duly acknowledged. 


Key TO PROBLEM 71: 1. B—R8. If BxP, 2. R—R1, 
Key TO PROBLEM 72: 1. Q—R6. 


INTERNATIONAL ’VARSITY CHESS. 


We note with satisfaction the resumption of the 
chess matches between the leading Universities of 
England and the United States, the cable being again 
employed last Saturday to convey the moves across 
the ocean. The use of this agent was attended 
with complete success, reflecting the greatest credit 
on all who were responsible for the arrangements. 
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Undoubtedly the main condition making for success on 
the present occasion was the stipulation that the match 
must be finished in one day. By reducing the factor 
of physical endurance to its minimum, the quality of 
the play is materially enhanced; this was strikingly 
manifested in the relatively high character of the play 
last Saturday. With an accelerated time limit for the 
moves, consent to the adjudication of unfinished games, 
and a little more readiness for players to resign when 
they are fairly beaten, we may be sanguine of an 
early resumption of the cable matches between repre- 
sentative English and American teams. This used to 
be regarded as the leading chess event of the year, 
and it may be so again if arrangements can be made, 
as in the ’Varsity match, to restrict the use of the cable 
to one day instead of to two successive working days. 


The following is one of the games played last Saturday 
in the above match. 


QUEEN’s GAMBIT. 


White Black White Black 
Kirkpatrick Hanning Kirkpatrick 
(England) (U.S.A.) (England) (U.S.A.) 
1. P—Q4 P-—-Q4 2 P-QB4 ..«. 


This may be the best of the standard openings, it is 
certainly the one which is most popular with the 
masters. It is, however, often played by others merely 
because it is in vogue. The masters, in most cases, 
have arrived at it by a process of selection, and although 
they may have discarded one opening after another 
they have gained in knowledge in the process. Before 
Steinitz put his faith in the Queen’s Gambit he was 
already the champion of the world and never hesitated 
to play genuine gambits which modern players are prone 
to dismiss summarily as unplayable. The popularity of 
this opening in the present match is no doubt due to 
the anxiety of the players to avoid even a minimum of 
risk, But that is a mistake; what might be risky 
against masters is not necessarily so against players of 
lesser rank. 

PxP P—K 

3- Kt-—QB3 Kt—KB3 
To accept the pawn, to return it and then to consent 
to a cramped game is playing altogether into the hands 
of the opponent. P—K4 instead would apparently 
equalise matters. For instance, if P x P, then Q x Qch, 
KxQ, and Kt—Kts regains the pawn. 


5. P—Ks5 Kt—Q4 10. Castles P—KR4 
6. BxP Kt x Kt 11. Q—Kq4 Kt—Br 
7. PxKt B—K2 12, R-Qr P—QB3 
8 Q-Kt4 P-—KKt3 13. B—Kt3 eee 

9. Kt—K2 Kt—Q2 


This quiet move reveals the player of promise. Having 
placed the requisite number of pieces in strategical 
positions he prepares to break through the centre. As 
will be seen, every move is accurately timed and there 
is no relaxation in the attack except to bring up the 
reserve forces, 


B-Q2 20. QR-Br Q—Kt2 
14. P—QB4 R-QKt 21. KtxKt Bx Kt 
15. axe BP x 22. Q—Kt§ch K—Bi 
~ 23. BxB PxB 
17. B—K3 —Kt3 24. R-—Q7 -K 
18 PxP 25. RxB 
19. Qx QP Kt-—K3 


If black takes the rook, then R-B7 ch followed by 
Q-Q7 wins immediately. White has certainly shown 
distinct ability in every department of the game. 


26.R-Q7 RxR 27. QxR Resigns 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE FAILURE OF THE VOLUNTARY 
SYSTEM. 


IV.—One Army or Two ? 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—The law of simplicity demands that we should 
have only one army. But the best of principles may be 
pushed too far, and in the present case there are 
powerful arguments in favour of two armies. Home 
and foreign service are carried on under such totally 


different circumstances as to constitute practically 
different services, and many evils arise from our main- 
taining only one army. 

For years our home army has been enfeebled, I 
might say wrecked, by being transformed virtually into 
a depét for regiments on foreign service. Again, a 
large proportion of our recruits and soldiers are too 
young and too weakly for foreign service, and the 
debility of the main body is gradually extending towards 
its extremities. ‘‘ We have been obliged”, said Lord 
Lansdowne in 1897, ‘‘to fill up battalions which ought 
to be at home with young soldiers and send them to 
the Mediterranean, thus filling our garrisons there with 
troops unfit to take the field”. We were in fact trading 
then, as we are trading now, upon the forbearance of 
our neighbours. 

It is impossible to work a foreign army with short 
service, but we ought not to saddle our home army 
with the evils inseparable from long or medium service, 
which I pointed out in my last letter. From inevitable 
necessity we injure, more or less, the industrial career 
of the 100,000 men of our foreign army by enlisting 
them for some period of medium service, but why 
wantonly inflict the same damage on the 100,000 men 
of the home army? Two wrongs do not make a right. 
The service of the foreign army must be long or 
medium ; the service of the home army need be neither 
the one nor the other, and if a system of short service 
can be found which will not prejudice the men’s future 
career, it ought to be neither the one nor the other. 

In determining the nature of the foreign army we 
must select that term of service and those inducements 
which are most likely to produce the best supply 
of recruits. Experience and common sense suggest 
long service of eighteen to twenty-one years, with a 
pension of at least a shilling a day, as the conditions 
which will produce the desired result. The pension 
list, although heavy, would be less than half what it 
.was when long service was universal throughout the 
army. There would be a great saving in the matter of 
reliefs owing to the long-service system, and there 
would practically be no waste from desertion. The 
foreign army would be fed by its own depdts, not by 
the home army, which would be based on a different 
principle. Only in the case of grave emergency would 
any portion of the home army be sent out of England 
to the support of the foreign army. If the supply of 
recruits for the latter showed signs of falling perma- 
nently short, we should be obliged to increase the 
inducements to enlist. No other course would be open 
to us. 

This plan is open to many objections, it may be said. 
It is so, unfortunately. The man is yet unborn who can 
frame an unobjectionable scheme for any large reform. 
Our present one army system is open to as many and far 
more serious objections.—Yours obediently, 

H. W. L. Hime, Lieut.-Col. 


PROTECTION FOR BRITISH SEAMEN. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


69 St. Philip Street, Queen’s Road, 
Battersea, S.W. 


Sir,—The thanks of British seamen are due to you 
for your admirable article upon their gradual disappear- 
ance in our mercantile marine, and in the debatable 
area of economic questions: there appears to be, for- 
tunately, no difference of opinion when stating this as 
a grave national peril. Their maximum number was 
reached in 1893 with 186,628 men and the percentage 
of foreigners, exclusive of Lascars, has risen from 9°08 
per cent. in this period to 22°80 in 1902. With the change 
from sails to steam there ‘has been a great decrease 
in apprenticeship; in 1845, 15,704 apprentices were 
enrolled, in 1901 only 1,242 and in that year there were 
only 5,543 in all under indentures, and it is doubtful 
whether the recommendations of the departmental 
committee of the Board of Trade appointed to inquire 
into the manning of British merchant ships will mate- 
rially increase their numbers. The reserve of capable 
seamen is smaller year by year and at a time when 
even our small sailing vessels are being used as train- 
ing grounds for foreign youths, our great shipping 
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companies could well emulate the example of their 
German competitors. The Norddeutscher Lloyd not 
only provide training ships for their youthful com- 
patriots but reply to aliens desiring employment ‘‘ Our 
company being a German one employs only Germans in 
its service”. But what is patriotism to our ship- 
owners or steamship directors compared with increased 
dividends? The wages offered to an able seaman on 
sailing vessels are £3 a month together with his keep, 
of course while at sea he has no opportunities of spend- 
ing, but 15s. a week is, for all that, as Lord Brassey 
says, a very low wage for employment requiring 
skill and involving danger. The reason the employers 
give for preferring the foreign seaman, is, that he is a 
pattern of obedience and sobriety, whilst the British 
sailor is frequently represented as the scum of the 
cities. The Marquis of Graham’s statistics of crime 
among seamen in the Port of Glasgow prove this 
statement to be an utter fallacy. ‘*‘ Never”, to 
quote him, ‘‘ was a delusion more hard to blot out 
from the public mind, not because the man in the 
street is unwilling to hear the truth of the case, but 
because the matter has never been properly thrashed 
out or given unreservedly to the country. The British 
seaman, man for man, is more sober and amen- 
able to discipline than the foreign seaman”. Un- 
doubtedly the crux of the matter is that it is a more 
profitable investment to ship the foreigner in prefer- 
ence to the Britisher. It is difficult for the ordinary 
mind to grasp the principles which underlie such an 
inconsistent policy that prohibits the employment of 
foreigners in responsible positions in the Royal Mail 
Steamship Company and adopts a laissez-faire attitude 
to all other steamship companies. To be logical this 
principle, which appears in the new supplementary 
charter should be applied all round. Surely it is not 
necessary to digest a treatise on logic to arrive at this 
conclusion. It may be of interest to note in reference 
to the fishing industry, that although the East Coast is 
pre-eminently the fishing coast of Great Britain, 
foreign trawlers are still granted privileges in the 
waters of the Moray Firth, which are denied to our 
own. The granting to foreigners of British pilotage 
certificates is not only a shameful injustice to British 
pilots but a source of danger to the country in time of 
war. The apathy of officialism passes all understand- 
ing. The policy of the Board of Trade remains 
“‘quieta non movere ” while pilotage certificates for the 
Thames accelerate the promotion of officers in the 
German naval reserve. It would be difficult to name a 
European country where toleration is carried to greater 
limits of absurdity. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, H. G. HILts. 


*““‘THE SAD AND SORROWFUL UNION.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Clifton Lodge, Wardie, Edinburgh, 
24 March, 1906. 


Srr,—The reviewer in your columns of ‘‘ Scotland 
and the Union” is of course entitled to contrast my 
book unfavourably with that of Hill Burton, whom he 
has elevated to a post-mortem professorship, and may 
be justified in so doing ; but, since he says that I have 
‘‘arrived at no novel conclusion” and discovered no 
“*new fact”, I hope, in justice to a work which has 
involved more than two years’ almost continuous labour, 
you will allow me space to make a brief reply. 

With a view to supplementing, as well as verifying, 
previous histories, I sought to indicate the means by 
which the Crown continued to control Parliament after 
the Committee of the Articles had been abolished ; to 
explain the apparent paradox that Paterson, an en- 
thusiastic Darienist, promoted a Scottish East India 
Company ; to trace the evolution of the Country Party 
through its various phases—‘ Williamite”, Jacobite, 
Nationalist, and Squadrone ; to estimate the character 
and policy of leading statesmen and Churchmen; to 
show that the fate of the Union rested with the 
Squadrone and the Church, and to unfold minutely the 
motives and action of each. Will the reviewer kindly 
say where he finds these things explained—I might 
almost say, alluded to—in Burton’s book? As to ‘‘new 


facts”, by which he seems to mean facts not consistent 
with those of his ‘‘ professor”, Burton puts Campbell 
of Fanab at the head of an imaginary naval expedition, 
mentions no difference between the first Act of Security 
and the second, calls Roxburgh a ‘‘ nominal ” leader of 
the Squadrone, represents the Wine Act of 1703 as an 
Opposition, not a Government, measure, the Scots as 
having no free trade with England till the Protectorate, 
the Highland chiefs as wielding hereditary jurisdictions. 
Well, on these points and many more, which are not 
matters of opinion, I differ from Burton, and his book, 
not being in any way the basis of mine, was not ‘‘ con- 
spicuously mentioned”. In his historical sketch the 
reviewer appears to have reached some “novel con- 
clusions ” of his own—at least so I regard his statement 
that the Scots, after the Revolution, insisted ‘‘ prac- 
tically on the supremacy of Church over State”. True, 
I have the misfortune to be ‘‘ neither Jacobite nor 
Episcopalian”. Burton was the latter—perhaps the 
reviewer is both. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Wma. Law MArTHIEson. 


correspondent is of course entitled to prefer 
himself to Burton: we on the other hand prefer Burton 
to him.—Ep. S.R.] 


THE ALDWYCH SITE. 


To the Editor of the SaturRDAY REviEw. 


12 Haymarket, London, W. 
27 March, 1906. 


S1r,—May I be allowed most earnestly to plead, if 
not too late, for a hearing by those responsible for the 
design of the proposed buildings of a French syndicate 
on this spot? We learn that the style is to be that of 
the French Renaissance, or in other words, as has 
already been so truly stated, a French imitation of an 
Italian imitation of the architectural forms of ancient 
Rome and Athens! Could anything be more abso- 
lutely deplorable or distressing for so magnificent a 
site, which now presents itself for a splendid display of 
the finest English architecture, an opportunity which 
has not occurred for so large an area and historical a 
centre in London, for about two centuries ? 

Yours, &c. WALTER STEPHENS. 


IRISH FOLK MUSIC. 


To the Editor of the SAturRDAY Review. 
London, 24 March, 1906. 


S1r,—Mr. Runciman’s statement that the Irish are 
‘* forgetting their own priceless heritage in music” is, as 
he will no doubt be glad to hear, not quite so correct now 
as it would have been if made a few years ago. The 
Irish Folk Song Society has during the last two years 
done a good deal to collect and preserve the traditional 
airs which he so justly values. As for Irish concerts in 
London, the Gaelic League, though perhaps open to 
the criticism that in its festivals it sometimes subordi- 
nates musical merit to ‘‘ patriotic” sentiment, has at 
any rate fought with very marked success against the 
influence of the ‘‘latest music-hall ribaldries and 
vulgarities ”. Perhaps one may ask how Mr. Runciman 
decided that the people who chanted music-hall songs 
in the London streets on S. Patrick’s Day were Irish? 
Attendance at a nominally Irish concert proves nothing 
now that every cockney wears the clover, and it is as 
inconceivable that those many Irish people who went 
to the Gaelic League’s concerts at Covent Garden 
should have offended Mr. Runciman’s ear in this par 
ticular way, as that those few who went to the other 
Irish concerts should have been singing in the streets 
at all. 

But it is perfectly true that a long period of neglect 
has made the recovery of Irish folk music a difficult 
task, and the undesigned support given by your musical 
critic to the aims of the Irish Folk Song Society is very 
welcome. 

The Gaelic League, by the way, seems to take 
exactly the same view of Thomas Moore as Mr. 
Runciman, but I (not being one of them) venture to 
warn him that it would be almost as dangerous for 
him to tell Gaelic Leaguers that ‘‘ Moore is always 
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regarded as the representative Irish poet” as it would 
be to indulge in his favourite topic were he to find 
himself dining at the mess of a Highland regiment. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, M. C. SETON. 


DR. REICH ON ENGLISHWOMEN. 
To the Editor of the SarurRDAY REVIEW. 


26 Sussex Place, Regent's Park, 20 March, 1906. 

Sir,—As a deeply interested reader of the SATURDAY 
Review and a very timid trespasser on your valuable 
space, I venture to ask for the opinion of some of your 
readers most qualified to give one on the all-important 
subject of woman. A few days ago a lecture on this 
subject was given by the famous Hungarian, Dr. Reich, 
whose discourses on Plato at Claridge’s have lately 
attracted so much attention—at least from the ‘‘ smart 
set”—and I must admit it certainly did not tend to 
raise one’s opinion of one’s own sex. Dr. Reich com- 
menced by an allusion to the physiology of men 
and women, which he maintained is never considered 
seriously enough, otherwise we should not have the 
appalling marriages which are so common in England— 
i.e. a man of fifty or sixty years of age mated with 
a girl of twenty. This, he said, was not tolerated 
abroad, where a man was considered old and out of the 
question at forty to forty-five. Surely this is disproved 
only too often in France, where ‘‘ les mariages de con- 
venance” are so frequent, and nearly always entail 
the sacrifice of some young girl to an old man of noble 
family. Dr. Reich says that woman is one of the five 
causes of history, and yet that we, duly aware of this 
dignified position, do not take ourselves seriously enough 
or force our men to do so either. Apparently the 
women of France come as near as possible to Dr. 
Reich’s idea of perfection ; they are, he says, dignified, 
energetic, thrifty and supremely tactful and dissimilar 
to all other nations. We are told that the Greeks and 
Romans came to grief because they misplaced their 
women and failed to realise their proper position. 

Dr. Reich has no sympathy with the “ fearful 
crazes” we take up, under which heading he places 
temperance, woman’s suffrage &c. and considers that 
causes such as these spoil us for the proper work we 
should be doing. Altogether he has I fear a very poor 
idea of English motherhcod, as he quoted a case of his 
own when at one time a large number of young English 
students were under his tuition, some of them even 
living in his own house, and not one of them had had 
the slightest interest shown in him by his own mother, 
either in illness, or success, or whatever fate held in 
store for him. This statement seems incredible and 
why, if we women are of this calibre, has the common 
saying ‘‘ tied to his mother’s apron-strings” survived ? 
I have always thought that an almost perfect mother- 
hood in its pure and unselfish affection was most 
certainly illustrated by the women of our country, but 
even this comforting reflection was wrested from me. 
Dr. Reich concedes that our small empire, with its vast 
Imperial interests that spread so far around, has many 
advantages over other countries that are more concen- 
trated empires, and that our women ought to find their 
right place and not be crippled or bound down in any 
way. That we ape men and thereby somewhat destroy 
the ideal of true womanhood must, I fear, be admitted, 
but that does not prevent some of us from attempting 
to use what softening or sympathetic influence we may 
possess wherewith to round off the ‘‘ angular quality ” 
that Dr. Reich finds so very marked in the Englishman. 

We were told that though woman is the dominant 
power in America she has not found her proper place, 
and this is shown by the alarming figures furnished by 
the Doctor with reference to divorce in that country. 
The numbers read something like two thousand divorces 
to three and a quarter millions of the population. We 
should, it seems, strive to unite the graces of Rome and 
Athens with a high intellectuality and true femininity, 
and endeavour to overcome our Spartan-like tendencies. 
Perhaps some of your readers will kindly enlighten me 
as to how this state of perfection is to be obtained? 
and whether our condition is really as alarming as it 
appears to be when seen from a foreigner’s point of view. 

Yours truly, Q. G. 


REVIEWS. 


DON PORFI. 


‘* Porfirio Diaz.” By Mrs. Alec Tweedie. 
Hurst and Blackett. 1906. 21s. net. 


S bee apotheosis of a man during his life is always 

rather a risky experiment ; but Mrs. Alec Tweedie 
makes her case out (from her point of view) tolerably 
well and fairly lands her mortal in Olympus, with his 
halo represented by a ‘‘ poblano” hat. She has had, 
on one side, exceptional opportunities of seeing Mexico, 
for, as she says in her introduction, ‘‘ armed with intro- 
ductions . . . from north to south, from east to west 
I penetrated, and when journeys into wild parts where 
white people were practically unknown might prove 
dangerous, General Diaz gave me an escort of soldiers”. 
The phrase ‘‘ white people” is ambiguous from a friend 
of the Mexican people. Mrs. Tweedie goes on to say 
that ‘*. . . a party of forty soldiers, twenty-two gentle- 
men and myself rode for ten consecutive days through 
the mountains, visiting ancient Aztec temples and 
stopping at large coffee, sugar or tobacco estates by 
the way”. Are we to understand that these estates 
were entirely conducted by Indians? Or does Mrs. 
Tweedie exclude all Mexicans from the category of 
‘white people”? These are the phrases, that no 
doubt, without intending, wound and irritate, and 
make the name of Briton unsavoury abroad. It would 
have been so easy to say “‘ foreigners”, for of course 
no one is really white but the Englishman. This 
little slip apart, the whole book is written in an 
appreciative spirit as regards the subject of it, the 
country and its inhabitants. Though it is pleasant to 
see a country under the conditions to which we have 
referred, and it is possible to penetrate into places to 
which the humbler traveller rarely can attain, the 
shield has also its obverse side. For in such a manner 
it is impossible to get to know anything of the people, 
who naturally seeing forty-five soldiers, twenty-two 
gentlemen, and an attractive foreign lady suddenly 
appear amongst them, are on their best behaviour all 
the time. In fact both in the present work and in the 
previous book on Mexico by the same author, carefully 
written and well turned out as are both publications, 
although the distance travelled is extensive, the photo- 
graphs are good, infact the leather all quite new, and 
the prunello quite A1, the information given as to the 
people of the land is singularly small. This is all the 
carping that we propose to do, for the present work is 
really extremely interesting, full of information un- 
knov/n to most of us, carefully compiled, and written 
with great enthusiasm, from the beginning to the end. 

If General Porfirio Diaz (never once throughout the 
book is his familiar appellation of ‘‘Don Porfi” so 
much as breathed) has an order in his gift, such as the 
‘Eagle of Chapultepec”, ‘‘ The Golden Ahuehuete’’, 
or the like, he should bestow it incontinently upon the 
writer of his life. If Mexico does not afford an order 
(which we doubt) that of ‘‘ El Busto ” can be procured 
from Venezuela on most reasonable terms. The facts 
seem all correct, and it is true that a great change has 
certainly come over Mexico in the last twenty years. 
We who write these poor lines remember riding to 
Chapultepec some five and twenty years ago, and 
having taken a short cut coming back, through a dark 
little park, being hailed by two suspicious-looking 
men, who tried to sidle up their horses, and only 
sheered off when (having just come from Western 
Texas) we drew our rifle from the sling, with a wild 
flourish, but with a quaking heart. In those days 
tram-cars coming back from bull fights were often 
robbed, and the stage coaches not infrequently arrived 
at such towns as Oaxaca (not pronounced O-ah-uack-ah 
—it looks a little like Tahitan transliterated as on 
page 2), with all the passengers stripped to their skins. 
True that the “‘ road-agents” usually left some news- 
papers ; but in those days the newspaper in Mexico 
was little bigger than a pocket-handkerchief, and the 
paper was ridiculously bad. Certainly it is pleasing 
in these days when we demonstrate our equality by 
being all a little better than our neighbours to meet 
with genuine enthusiasm about a subject or a man. 
Enthusiasm, without doubt, exudes from every page 
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and paragraph of Mrs. Tweedie’s work, and had she 
only brought discretion to her task, she might have 
given to the public a book as solid as it undoubtedly 
is interesting. Nobody doubts that General Porfirio 
Diaz is a remarkable and even a great man, but at one 
swoop to dub him ‘“ ¢he greatest figure in modern 
history” is to expose him to some ridicule. To com- 
pare him, even by implication, with Garibaldi is to 
belittle him needlessly, though he is undoubtedly a 
strong and a capable ruler and a born general. Even 
in Spanish America his actual achievement pales be- 
fore that of Bolivar and perhaps is inferior to that 
of San Martin. The expulsion of the few foreign 
mercenaries of Maximilian is as nothing to the defeat 
of the veteran soldiers of Spain, armed with all the 
prestige of centuries of rule. Diaz found a country in 
disorder, and full of highway robbers, its finances in 
ruin, and its frontiers open and unguarded. After 
some five and twenty years of rule, he has cleansed the 
corruption of the finances, made his frontiers quite 
strong enough to protect his country against probable 
invasion, and by the institution of the admirable police 
force known as ‘‘ Los Rurales” he has made the high 
roads as safe as those of most European countries. 
That is an honourable record, and Mexico owes him 
much for work. But there is a per contra account. 
Whereas once the highway robber with his blunder- 
buss, his lazo and his machete, robbed the poor 
upon the roads, though not objecting to the rich when 
a good chance came to his hand, the sweater now robs 
all the world. Though the system that prevailed of 
paying workers at the haciendas in kind is pretty nearly 
done away with, the workers in the towns are subject 
to the same conditions as those of Europe, which are 
raising up strong and protesting Labour Parties in every 
European State. 

Beyond these criticisms, which are after all rather 
political than literary, we have only praise both for 
the subject and for the book. Porfirio Diaz is a man 
to conjure with in both Americas. If Mrs. Tweedie 
had confined herself to saying that he was the greatest 
personality that North America has seen for fifty years, 
we should be with her heartily, for Don Porfirio has 
fought a foreign foe, and did not gain his laurels 
entirely by the slaughter of his fellow-countrymen, as 
did the heroes of the great war between the North 
and South. As honest, and much more dignified than 
Lincoln, he has those virtues of simplicity, sincerity 
and modesty almost essential in a great ruler of a 
democratic State. His adventures read more like a 
story of the Spanish ‘‘capa y espada” school, than 
sober realism. No ruler of a State in Europe, or for 
that matter in America, has had a swim for life by 
night amongst the sharks. His seven days’ cooping-up 
in the box-sofa of the purser’s cabin of the ss. ‘‘ City 
of Havana” is the kind of thing that every ruler 
ought to pass through before mounting on a throne. 
In Constitutional States it might be modified, and a 
few days at large amongst the sewers of the capital 
imposed instead. 

The story of the luckless Maximilian and the French 
filibusters who sent him to his fate and then abandoned 
him, has many times been told. But it has never, to 
our knowledge, been written from the dictation of one 
of the chief actors, and yet so sympathetically to all 
concerned, as in the present book. The dreary march- 
ings and countermarchings, the senseless slaughters, 
and the names of “‘illustrissimi ’’ whose only title to be 
mentioned is the amount of blood they spilled, is merci- 
fully left out, an example which might be imitated in 
every history except those specially designed for mili- 
tary men. Diaz and Maximilian stand out as loyal 
foes, each capable of estimating his adversary’s worth. 
Mejia and Miramon fall naturally into the second 
place instead of being almost deified as patriots (so to 
speak, on strike, as they were fighting against their 
fatherland) as has been the case in most accounts of 
the sad episode. We see the Hapsburg prince, as 
Diaz saw him, and in his view, we recognise the great- 
ness of the hero of the book. We see Benito Juarez as 
he really was, a cautious Indian, but an educated man, 
a patriot if such a thing exists, and yet not made by 
nature fora general. Lastly we read the letter Maximilian 
wrote the night before his death to Juarez, a letter which 


Diaz probably placed at the disposal of his biographer, 
and which she with commendable fairness prints, and thus 
allows the Emperor in some respect to vindicate him- 
self by the true, patriotic and the noble view he took 
of the affairs of his adopted country on his last night 
on earth. Though the whole book is interesting, 
perhaps this is the episode in which the writer shows 
most literary skill. Truly her enthusiasm for Mexico 
and for its President is great, but that enthusiasm 
should not betray her as it has in speaking of the 
whole of South America in such termsas these. ‘‘South 
America is a congeries of turbulent republics with a 
habit of repudiating debts and treaty obligations. 
This calls for occasional visits from foreign warships 
sent to overawe them.”” Nothing could be more widely 
removed from fact, and in a traveller such as is the 
author, it is hard to understand. Fancy a foreign 
warship sent to overawe the Argentine Republic, 
Brazil or Chile, and fancy either of these States 
repudiating either treaties or their debts! More- 
over, both the Argentine Republic and Brazil are 
larger and more important States than Mexico. 
Both of them are richer than she is, and more im- 
portant to the commerce of the world, but she has one 
thing which they lack, and that is a strong man, such 
as is Don Porfi, and he is lucky in having found a true 
enthusiast to write the story of his life. The illustra- 
tions, particularly the photographs of mules and horses 
(by the author) on the prairie, are all excellent, and 
the one which represents the writer riding, en cavalier, 
in a vaquero’s saddle on a horse which to our eyes 
appears to be either a ‘“‘grullo” or a ‘“‘ruano”, is 
most interesting. In taking leave of her, we thank 
the writer for a true fairy tale, so marvellous that had 
she sat down to invent it, ’tis ten to one that she 
had failed. 


BROWNING AND CRITICISM. 


“ Browning and Dogma.” By Ethel M. Naish. London: 
Bell. 1906. 4s. 6d. net. 


()= effect of every great poet is to modify, more or 

less, the canons and character of poetic criticism. 
To create a new atmosphere—and this is what every 
poet whom we can call great achieves—is obviously to 
create a new temperament in the world of readers. Of 
few great poets, however, can it be said that they have 
actually originated a new school, a new type of criti- 
cism altogether. Indeed we doubt whether this is quite 
true of any English poet, except Browning. And 
further, we doubt whether this truth, applicable as it is 
to Browning, is wholly a matter of congratulation 
either for Browning himself or for his critics. Miss 
Naish’s book is a case in point. Here are seven 
lectures delivered in Birmingham before an audience 
which consisted (we have no hesitation in asserting) of 
Browning enthusiasts. The style is clear and work- 
manlike, the matter often thoughtful, and the plan 
most patiently elaborated. And yet, with all this, it is 
palpable that nobody, unless he be either a reviewer or 
a pledged member of that peculiar school of criticism to 
which Browning’s work alone has given birth, would 
suffer these lectures to the end. We do not imply that 
they smack excessively of the Browning Society. Far 
from it. Vague sermonising—a vice almost inseparable 
from discussion of a poet’s ‘‘ teaching ”—is here, on 
the whole, sincerely and firmly repressed. But the 
fundamental defect remains. The reader whose con- 
cern is with poetry, the reader, that is to say, who can 
hop with catholic delight from Milton to Shakespeare 
and from Keats to Wordsworth, will not get through 
this book. It is too conscientious ; and conscientious- 
ness, to be quite frank, is a quality of which a very 
little will go a long way in the domain of poetic 
criticism. A collator of Greek manuscripts, or a 
commentator on historical charters, can hardly be 
overburdened with this virtue. For such people it is 
the one thing needful. But a critic of poetry must be 
ever on his guard against it. Otherwise, he will land 
himself in the unhappy plight of one who loses his life 
by taking overmuch thought for the morrow. 

On the very last page of this volume occurs the 
following : ‘‘ It is impossible to doubt that with him 
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tthe consciousness was strongly present, that ‘ Formulas 
do not exhaust the truth’; that ‘the character and 
expression of Doctrine . . . is relative to the age’”. 
The remarks about formulas and Doctrine (we have 
given the dots as they appear) are the subject of a foot- 
note, and from the footnote we learn that a theological 
work by no less an author than Bishop Westcott is 
responsible for these statements of a truth which at the 
present day is fairly patent, we should have imagined, 
to any thoughtful child of twelve. This is an instance 
of what we mean by conscientiousness—a pathetic 
yearning for even the smallest contributions of moral 
or philosophic truth, and a thankful grasp of them at 
the hands of any writer whose respectability will lend 
them an air of profound wisdom. If, after working 
through seven lectures on Browning’s attitude to 
dogma, one is really glad to have episcopal corrobora- 
tion of the fact that dogma “is relative to the age”, 
one can only conclude that it is bed-time. Browning, 
like Wordsworth but immeasurably more so, had the 
extraordinary gift of arguing and continuing to be a 
poet at the same time. He invests the mere workings 
of the intellect with passion. Motives, for him, can be 
as romantic as actions. The psychology of the Bishop 
who orders his tomb is very much more complicated 
than the psychology of Hamlet soliloquising on death, 
but equally human. To have preserved this continuous 
human pulse, this appeal of flesh and blood, in the 
midst of all sorts of disquisitions on all sorts of 
recondite subjects, is the achievement which elevates 
many of Browning’s poems to the position of absolute 
feats. It is just because Browning has this unique 
power that he is so difficult to criticise. The critic, 
unlike the poet, is usually incapable of this nice and 
precarious mixture of passion and philosophy. Ac- 
cordingly he is placed ina dilemma. He cannot afford 
to neglect Browning’s erudition and Browning’s philo- 
sophy, and at the same time he cannot afford to con- 
centrate his mind upon them, If he does the latter, he 
is in a fair way to become (without knowing it) a critic 
of poetry no longer, but a Browning critic. 

The Browning critic, as we have said, is a peculiar 
product. Peculiar, we mean, in the domain of literary 
criticism. Really, he is only one species of the genus 
Didactic, to whom the beauties of nature, no less than 
the follies of mankind, fall an easy prey. During the 
last forty years he has been active, chiefly, in the field 
of theological speculation. ‘‘ Conflicts” and ‘‘ recon- 
ciliations” between religion and science, exhibition 
matches between dogma and doubt, have irresistibly 
attracted him. Poetry, along with everything else that 
was portable, has been dragged into this arena, and 
the principal victims have been Browning and Tennyson; 
Browning, though he really was a poet as well as a 
philosopher, and Tennyson, because he fancied he was 
a philosopher as well as a poet. The conjunction of 
Browning and Tennyson at this point is instructive. 
No great perception is required to observe that Tennyson, 
whenever he attempts theology or what is technically 
known as ‘‘thinking”’, instantly becomes limp and 
third-rate. But it is precisely in these hours of gloom 
that the sort of critic we are describing fastens upon 
him, and holds him up to our admiration. We may be 
pretty sure, therefore, without exhausting the encyclo- 
—_ mass of writings which are concerned with 

rowning’s philosophy, that Browning’s poetry, in the 
proper sense of that word, is ‘‘no object”. We are 
not at the pains to define poetry. The writer of these 
lectures, for instance, would probably inform us that 
our conception of ‘‘ poetry”’ differs from hers. Poetry, 
she might say, is properly and worthily occupied with 
large and speculative considerations about life. To 
this we should agree. Browning himself has proved 
that ; Shakespeare (according to the measure of his 
own day) has proved it. Our point is, that what makes 
Browning a poet is just what made Shakespeare a 
poet; something, namely, which all lovers of poetry 
recognise, and which almost entirely escapes us as we 
read this volume, save in the quotations from Browning 
himself. It is possible, in short, to love Browning’s 
works without loving Browning’s poetry. We do not 
understand the passion, but we know it to exist. 

Let it be clear, then, that we offer no disparagement 
of this book. For what it is, it is good. If people who 


are interested in theology consider it helpful to track 
down the minutiz of Browning’s theological utterances, 
let them. But if, in view of this admission, the reader 
should wonder why we have noticed the book at all 
from our standpoint of purely poetic criticism, our reply 
is a simple one. We regard Browning as a poet, and 
we do not regard the utterances of a poet (even on 
theology) as of any value at all, when once the volatile 
thing we describe as poetry has been allowed to 
evaporate. 


THE LAW MERCHANT, 


Compendium of Mercantile Law.’ By John William 
Smith. Eleventh Edition by de Hart and Simey. 
2 vols. London: Stevens and Sons Ltd.; Sweet and 
Maxwell Ltd. 1905. £2 2s. 


IN Hee the matter nor the style of a law book 
intended for practitioners commends itself to 
a book-lover’s taste; it were an instance of quite ex- 
travagant mental perversion to extend the cult of the 
first edition to legal text-books destined for daily use. 
They are the tools of a particular industry and must be 
kept in working order or replaced, so that—sad though 
it be from some points of view—there is little room 
for sentimental scruples when the appearance of a 
new edition condemns its predecessor to oblivion. A 
glance at the first edition of Smith’s ‘‘ Mercantile Law”’ 
(if a copy is still to be found) will nevertheless pro- 
vide matter for thought to a reflective mind. The 
first edition, which appeared in 1834, supplied a fair 
conspectus of the law as it was when books other than 
the reports were few in number; the eleventh edition 
is now upon us. Much has happened since 1834. The 
development of mercantile usage is shown by thousands 
of decisions and every branch of mercantile law has 
been the object of specialised treatment. Again, the 
form of the law has undergone a complete revolution 
owing to the legislative—it would perhaps be more 
correct to say the enacting—activity displayed in the 
nineteenth century. Of the eighty-seven Acts of Parlia- 
ment now printed in the appendix eleven only were 
in existence in 1834. Apart from such subjects as 
companies, bankruptcy, and merchant shipping which, 
as the products of modern conditions, necessitated the 
creation of an entirely new body of legislation, the law 
relating to bills of exchange, partnership and sale of 
goods is now to be found in statutes mainly declara- 
tory of the common law. Without any disrespect to 
certain painstaking and distinguished draughtsmen, 
some good fairy with a taste for law would almost 
appear to have assumed alternately the guise of a 
Pollock or a Chambers and to have quietly gone to 
work, with the result that a mercantile code stands 
revealed which, if not perfect—we cannot refrain from 
shedding a tear over the marine insurance bill which 
was involved in the accustomed massacre of the inno- 
cents at the end of last session—is immeasurably supe- 
rior to anything that has been achieved in systems not 
avowedly dependent upon case law for the development 
of legal rules. 

When the late Mr. John William Smith published his 
‘‘ Leading Cases” he inscribed on the title-page the 
passage from the Institutes, ‘‘It is ever good to rely 
upon the book at large; for many times Compendia 
sunt dispendia, and Melius est petere fontes quam 
sectari rivulos”. Can it be that, writing in 1837, he 
already felt misgivings as to the value of his own 
‘*Compendium” ? Whatever may have been the case 
in 1834, we should hesitate to predict a great measure 
of success for the present edition were it not for the fact 
that it is the eleventh of its line, so that there would 
seem to be those who buy the book and, possibly, use 
it. The learned editors have unnecessarily hampered 
themselves by making the old ‘‘ Compendium” the 
basis of their work: the book is compiled in accord- 
ance with a traditional method whereby a mosaic of 
extracts from statutes and leading cases grows more 
and more elaborate in successive editions with a corre- 
sponding loss of clearness and consistency. Having 
regard to the present form of our law, a more usefn 
book would have been produced by taking the statutes 
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as the basis and adding the necessary elucidations by 
way of commentary. Historically the statutes come 
last, logically they should now be placed first. 

To demand the application of modern methods to 
the preparation of a text-book is not necessarily to 
condemn the historical treatment of a legal topic. The 
arrangement of Messrs. de Hart and Simey’s volumes 
itself illustrates the course along which our mercantile 
law developed. For while the statutes, which are 
placed last, are in the main the product of the nine- 
teenth century, and the commentary is based on the 
decisions in which (mainly in the eighteenth century in 
the time of Lord Mansfield) the leading principles were 
laid down and developed, the excellent introduction by 
Sir John Macdonell, reprinted with slight alterations 
from the tenth edition, deals with the early history of 
the law merchant and serves to remind us that the 
origins of our mercantile law are largely anterior to the 
common law and in many respects independent of it. 
The law merchant was to a great extent developed out 
of the intercourse between traders of different nation- 
alities and has been said to be the earliest form of 
international law. It was at the great fairs where 
in the middle ages merchants from different parts of 
Europe met that the rules governing their transactions 
took shape: it was there also that disputes were ad- 
judicated upon by specially constituted tribunals of 
merchants before the parties separated. Our mercantile 
law originated as much at Lyons and Besancon, at 
Yprés and Antwerp, as at Winchester and Stourbridge 
and S. Ives. We have travelled far since the days 
when the laws of Oleron or the Consolato del Mare 
were invoked to determine disputed questions. In its 
earliest stages mercantile law applied exclusively to the 
affairs of a particular class and was administered by 
special tribunals. In that period the gild merchant 
ruled supreme, and without some authority of the 
kind it is hard to see how the law of that day could 
have found adequate sanctions. An advance is marked 
where the law, existing as a body of custom and still 
applicable solely to those engaged in commerce, was 
proved in the ordinary courts in much the same manner 
as a custom or a foreign law is now proved. And so 
we are brought to the incorporation of mercantile 
customs in the law of England. Traces of the time 
when mercantile law was held to apply only between 
those engaged in mercantile pursuits survive down to 
comparatively recent times. In the reign of William 
and Mary the Court of King’s Bench in an action against 
the drawer of a bill of exchange upheld a special plea 
that the defendant was a “‘ gentleman” and not a trader 
—a decision very properly reversed in the Exchequer 
Chamber, which saw no reason why a gentleman should 
refuse to meet a bill if he chose to draw one. And 
so mercantile law instead of being international and 
yet exclusive becomes comprehensive and national. 
This is hardly the occasion to discuss the movement in 
favour of uniformity as illustrated by the resolutions of 
many chambers of commerce in various countries, and 
by the useful work which is being done by such bodies 
as the Institute of International Law and the Society 
of Comparative Legislation. This is a field in which 
Sir John Macdonell is well known. The early history 
of the law merchant has received but scanty attention 
from students in England. It is, we fear, too much to 
hope that Sir John Macdonell may find time amid his 
numerous activities to elaborate his studies in this 
interesting field. 


‘UNSCIENTIFIC HISTORY.” 


“The Political History of England.” Vol. I. From 
the Earliest Times to the Norman Conquest. By 
Thomas Hodgkin. London: Longmans. 1906. 
7s. 6d. net. 


E have little doubt that this volume will be called 
unscientific by the straiter school of critics. 

The place which Dr. Hodgkin holds among historians 
is one of honourable isolation. He has gone his own 
way; he has formed his own idea of what a history 
ought to be. Hence it arises that he feels a certain 
constraint when he is called upon, as here, to pull in 


the same team with the disciples of Stubbs and Round 
and Maitland. Their gods are not the gods of Dr. 
Hodgkin. He is irreverent enough to say that the 
Witan bears less resemblance to Parliament than to a 
council of the Visigothic Church. He has no taste for 
charters, and very little for genealogical minutia. He 
deals with the laws of our forefathers as Gibbon with 
the Corpus Juris, that is to say, respectfully and with 
understanding, but also without the faintest inclination 
to treat the development of law as the main factor in 
progress, or the most fascinating phenomenon in his- 
tory. On the other hand he has declined to make 
himself a mere annalist, the favourite course of those 
to whom laws and legal documents and constitutional 
subtleties are anathema. He describes whatever 
happens to interest him in the ten centuries through 
which he takes his reader ; here the course of a Roman 
wall, and there the legend of a miracle ; battles and 
revolutions alternate in his pages with descriptions of 
memorial crosses, the open-field system and the homes 
of Christian missionaries. At every step we find him 
practising the art of selection and rejection. But it is 
an art which he pursues according to rules of his own 
making. 

For this boldness he will pay the appropriate penalty. 
But we confess to a certain sympathy with his method, 
and to a proleptic impatience of the champions of 
the ‘‘ scientific” method. What this may be we have 
never yet discovered. The definitions are as numerous 
as the practitioners. In the old-fashioned sense of the 
word, Dr. Hodgkin is scientific enough to satisfy all 
reasonable men. He has studied the authorities, and 
he employs them with discretion, neither treating them 
as verbally inspired nor challenging their evidence 
gratuitously. With the modern literature he is toler- 
ably conversant ; when, as often happens, he is con- 
servative in his interpretations of the evidence, he 
shows that he has duly weighed the arguments upon 
the other side. To the charge that he has provided 
nothing better than an agreeable olla podrida we 
imagine that he would reply: ‘‘I have no intention of 
giving to my subject a greater degree of unity than it 
naturally possesses.” It is evident that he belongs 
to the class, now too thinly represented, of those who 
shrink from constructing a symmetrical theory of 
development with the help of unproved hypotheses and 
precarious generalisations. He preserves a cautious 
scepticism when general laws and formule of evolution 
are proposed for his acceptance. He is satisfied to 
present us with a narrative which explains, so far as 
the sources permit, the movement towards political 
unity. Upon this narrative he strings anecdotes and 
vignettes of social life in such a way as to suggest the 
material conditions and the state of mind which gave 
to old English life its distinctive character and worth. 
There is just sufficient method in his book, just 
enough of general theorising, to hold the attention of 
the reader and suggest a significance lying hid in the 
order of events. 

The explanation of this unusual self-restraint lies, 
we imagine, in the fact that Dr. Hodgkin knows the 
history of other countries besides England. In ‘‘ Italy 
and her Invaders” he has already treated a subject 
which compelled him to range from one end to another 
of the Empire in its last stages of decline, and to bring 
under review all the barbarian kingdoms of the West. 
Although included in a series and so divorced from 
his earlier work the present volume evidently ranks, in 
the purpose of Dr. Hodgkin, as a supplement or an 
appendix. Hence the unusual interest which he dis- 
plays in the annals of the Roman occupation ; hence 
the gradual cooling of his interest as he approaches 
the point at which Stubbs and Freeman awake to anima- 
tion. It is in the Dark Ages that the interest of Dr. 
Hodgkin lies; he cannot find it in his heart to be 
enthusiastic that England should take the lead in 


moving towards a better form of national organisa-. 


tion. The Romans are more to him than the Saxons 
or Angles; he palpably regrets the passing of the 
sceptre from Bamburgh to York, from York to Lich- 
field and thence to Winchester. In the abstract he 
recognises that behind these and other changes lie the 
forces of the future. But he thinks of those forces as 
something insular and petty ; he bears them a grudge 
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because they sap and sweep away the stage of civilisa- 
tion that he knows and loves. He would prefer to see 
England more closely linked with the Continent; he 
would also prefer to see her more archaic. Local 
patriotism has combined with his previous studies to 
fortify this frame of mind. Dr. Hodgkin cannot tear 
himself away, even in thought, from his Bernician 
home. His descriptions of Northumbrian scenes and 
sites strike a personal note which is wanting elsewhere 
in his book. We can cordially recommend to all who 
know and love the north country his word-pictures of 
Hadrian’s Wall, of Bamburgh, of Holy Island and the 
Farnes, of Whitby and Durham. They are not ambi- 
tious ; they are not imaginative; but they have colour 
and reality. 


THE JAPANESE NATIONAL CULT. 


“Shinto. The Way of the Gods.” By W. G. Aston. 
London: Longmans. 1905. 6s. net. 


R. ASTON is a distinguished member of the 
very small group of profound scholars to whose 
industry, genius, and eminent philosophic and _ philo- 
logical capacity we owe all our scientific knowledge of 
the history, religions, statecraft and language of Japan 
—a group in which the most prominent names are, we 
may take a legitimate pride in stating, almost exclu- 
sively those of our own countrymen. Other nationalities 
have no doubt contributed their quota of savants who 
have written on esoteric subjects of varied scope, but it 
is English scholars alone who have acquired a mastery 
of what is one of the most difficult languages on 
earth, which enables them to seek and investigate their 
authorities at first hand and places them on a level with 
the brightest native lights of literature in Japan itself. 
Mr. Aston was the first foreigner to elucidate the 
formidable intricacies of the grammatical structure , 
of the Japanese language. He is the author of the 
standard work on the literature of Japan, and the 
‘* Transactions of the Asiatic Society” bear witness 
to his historical research; but we doubt if any of 
the great services which he has already rendered is 
more valuable—none can be more thorough —than 
this exhaustive exposition of the mysteries of the 
Way of the Gods, the indigenous cult of Japan, the 
alleged foundation of much of the patriotism, energy 
and altruism of the people. No part of his subject has 
escaped his notice, and his materials are arranged in a 
logical sequence which makes them clear even to a casual 
reader. But the book is not for casual readers. It is 
for the scientific students of humanity who take more 
than a passing interest in the inner life of a people 
interesting in themselves and made more so to us by 
political alliance. They will find in it separate chapters 
on the general features of Shintoism ; on its deifica- 
tion of human beings, beginning with the sovereigns, 
which has been fallaciously regarded by many European 
scholars as one of the greatest sources of its pantheon ; 
on that pantheon as it actually exists ; on its history, 
the morality which it teaches, and on its ritual; and 
the whole is preceded by a list of the native authorities 
from whose works Mr. Aston has obtained the material 
for his own ; the number of them is in itself testimony 
enough to the wideness of his research. 

Shintoism as compared with the great religions of 
the world is, Mr. Aston says, perhaps the least 
developed of all which have an adequate literary 
record. According to one of the early American 
missionaries it is, as a religion, hollow, empty and 
iejune beyond any other that is known among men. 
It has no bible, no dogma, no moral code of its own. 
It has neither heaven nor hell, no system of reward or 
punishment after death, no regular ceremonial worship, 
no priesthood whose lives are exclusively devoted to 
its services, and the deep earnest faith that is so 
marked a feature among devoted followers of other 
religions, Christian, Mohammedan or Buddhist, is never 
found among its adherents. And yet it has exercised 
a deep influence on the history and character of the 
Japanese people. Its foundation lies in the belief that 
the islands of Japan were the first formed in the world 


out of the infinite space that prevailed before the origin 


of all things, when neither heaven nor earth existed, 
and that the sovereignty of those islands was subse- 
quently conferred on the direct ancestor of the Mikado 
who was himself the near descendant of the Gods 
of Heaven. From this belief springs the fanatical 
love of all Japanese for their country, the land 
of the gods, far above all others, and the reve- 
rence for the sovereign, which not only secures the 
most unquestioning acceptance of every decree which 
his infallible wisdom promulgates but ascribes to his 
virtues every glory that is won by the arms of his 
soldiers and sailors. In every household in Japan, from 
the palace down to that of the humblest peasant, Shinto 
altars find a place and prayers are offered before them 
every night. Every Japanese is at birth placed under 
the protection of a special tutelary Shinto deity, and no 
matter how poor he makes at least one pilgrimage in 
his lifetime to the temple of Ise, the Mecca of his faith. 
How intense is the national regard for those temples 
may be assumed from the fact that one of the greatest 
leaders of modern Japan, one of her greatest states- 
men, was assassinated a very few years ago because 
he had profanely touched the curtain of the altar 
with his walking cane, and the memory of his 
assassin was not execrated but lovingly cherished to a 
degree that amounted almost to canonisation. A cult 
which has such effects among a quick-witted, material- 
istic people can hardly be the vapid thing which, in 
ignorance, Europeans have been accustomed to hold it. 


NOVELS. 


“The Scholar's Daughter.” By Beatrice Harraden. 
London: Methuen. 1906. 6s. 


Miss Beatrice Harraden’s latest novel is a triumph of 
‘‘manner”. The material out of which the plot is con- 
structed is woefully thin and unconvincing, but such is the 
quiet charm of the author’s style that the reader, however 
critical his inclination, cannot but capitulate and sur- 
render wholeheartedly to its gentle persuasion. Few 
could have rendered interesting the very commonplace 
theme with which the book deals. The story from first 
to last bristles with improbabilities which the author 
makes no attempt to justify or tone down. The inci- 
dents happen without the least plausibility to subserve 
the purposes of theatrical effect. Geraldine Grant is 
the daughter of an austere and self-centred scholar who 
lives a life of seclusion in a lonely country house, 
engaged in the compilation of a colossal dictionary. 
Soured by the unfaithfulness of his wife shortly after 
his daughter’s birth no woman is admitted to his house. 
He has brought up his daughter to believe her mother 
dead and has carefully isolated her from the com- 
panionship of women. But heredity it is to be supposed 
will out, and Geraldine practises her powers of fascina- 
tion on the three middle-aged secretaries who assist her 
father. The arrival of a young man from ‘‘ the Bush”’, 
however, creates a fresh interest, and Geraldine, who 
is quite a rapid young person, has him at her feet in 
three days. This lightning love-tale and the very 
obvious identification as his wife of a famous actress, 
Miss Charlotta Selbourne, on her casual appearance at 
the professor’s house make up this slender story. ‘* The 
Scholar’s Daughter” lacks the grip and the pathos of 
‘* Ships that Pass in the Night”. 


‘*Mr. Muldoon: a Story.” By Michael O'Donovan. 
London: Greening. 1906. 6s. 


Opening well this book creates the hope that a sort 
of Irish Gil Blas has been invented by the author. 
But Mr. O’Donovan’s judgment is altogether at fault, 
and he has no sense of selection. His style seems to 
be modelled on that of the feeblest imitators of 
Dickens’ weakest mannerisms, and the would-be comic 
pompousness of most of the dialogue is intolerable. 
Muldoon lives successfully by his wits, and acts in 
turn as man-servant to a priest and a Dublin doctor, 
partner in a betting agency, street ballad-singer, and 
‘emergency man” on a boycotted farm. At last he 
marries the elderly daughter of a rich publican. The 
author has a certain sense of farce in low life, but is 
quite hopeless when he attempts to draw people of a 
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better class, and scurrilous when he touches on the 
Constabulary. The book is terribly long-winded, and 
although out of its three hundred odd pages one or two 
episodes might have been amusing as sketches in a 
newspaper, Mr. O’Donovan will have to devote much 
pains to acquiring the rudiments of the novelist’s art 
before he can make a success as either humourist or 
satirist. 


“A Supreme Moment.” By Mrs. Hamilton Synge. 
London: Unwin. 1905. 6s. 


The subject of this book has the recommendation of 
novelty. Agatha Rothingham is preoccupied with the 
needs and comforts of a delicate and exacting brother. 
She punctually fulfils her social duties both to rich and 
poor. She has a reasonable regard for a widowed 
clergyman with four children, whom she is to marry 
when he gets promotion. It is a decent, orderly, well- 
regulated life, but there are times when Agatha is 
dimly aware of its limitations. Now, in novels such a 
situation is usually relieved by the coming of “the 
right man ” ; but in this story a woman’s influence puts 
an end to the long frost. Estelle Bamfylde, orphaned 
by the death of a Bohemian father, comes on a long 
yisit to the Rothinghams. Estelle is a mysterious girl, 
who breaks, one after another, the fetters of convention 
in which the various characters are bound. By associa- 
tion with Estelle Agatha gradually realises that she has 
hitherto been a mere machine. She learns, at a 
‘* supreme moment”, what true sympathy and affection 
are ; and a new Agatha is born. Unhappily, Estelle is 
so vaguely and sketchily portrayed that it is hard to 
credit her with the possession of such wonder-working 
powers. 


“The Drakestone.”’ By Oliver Onions. London: Hurst 
and Blackett. 1906. 6s. 


Mr. Onions’ work is in many ways so admirable and 
so conspicuously clever that one wonders why it is not 
more completely effective and satisfactory. The fault 
lies —— in the method of narration which is at times 
confused and incoherent, and partly in the lack of con- 
centration on one main interest, for the author shows 
far greater skill in characterisation and in description 
than in construction and cumulative effect. ‘‘ The 
Drakestone ” is a study, executed in a sober and even 
gloomy colour-scheme, of Yorkshire life some eighty 
years ago. The author limits the scope of his narration 
and at the same time enhances the picturesque old- 
world effect of his story by placing it in the mouth of 
one of his characters, a sturdy, honest, but rather surly 
young Yorkshireman. 


“A Toy Tragedy.” By Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. 
London: Cassell. 1906. 3s. 6d. 


That a goodly section of the reading public consists 
‘of people who like to have their feelings harrowed, 
who like to read of the sufferings, sentimentalisings 
and deaths of small children, there can be no doubt. 
Mrs. de la Pasture can write so pleasantly, so engag- 
ingly about young people—a great portion of this 
volume establishes that fact—that we cannot help 
regretting that she should so persistently spice her fair 
banquet with the dust of death. We can scarcely 
‘believe in the childish impersonation on which the story 
turns ; but might have found it more credible had the 
result been comedy instead of tragedy. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Polo Past and Present.” ‘‘Country Life” Library of Sport. 
By T. F. Dale. London: Newnes. 1905. 12s. 6d. net. 


The section of this book dealing with the polo of the 
remote past might it seems to us well have been omitted. 
There is little authority given for the various surmises and 
deductions of the author; though it is more than likely 
that some sort of game with club and ball was played in 
ancient times, both mounted and dismounted : when, however, 
Mr. Dale comes to polo of later date he is on much safer 
ground, and his chronicles and writing are much to be 
ommended. We could have wished that he had given more 
“space to the polo of the Colonies, more especially to that 


played in Canada. There is much polo played in Eastern 
Canada, but it is in the West, the glorious country of the prairies 
and under the shade of the mighty Rockies that an enthusiastic 
band of young British sportsmen have made polo their prin- 
cipal game. Many clubs have been started from Winnipeg 
West to Calgary, and it is safe to say that the game is played 
by each one of them quite as hard, if not quite so scientifically, 
as at Hurlingham, Ranelagh, or Roehampton. (The game 
cannot be so scientific because of the roughness of the ground.) 
Ponies are excellent, well-bred and well-trained. We shall not 
readily forget a tournament at Reginamany years ago when eight 
teams competed and the games which were played on the roughest 
of ground, with the thermometer anything between 85° and 
100° in the shade, and in the presence of a big crowd, mainly 
composed of Indians, who watched the game with the greatest 
interest. It was, indeed, a day to be remembered. Mr. Dale, 
however, has written on the whole an excellent book, and we 
can thoroughly recommend it to all interested in perhaps the 
most fascinating game that was ever invented. If we do not 
quite agree with his handicapping theories, that is a compara- 
tively small matter, and quite an arguable one. The great 
thing, of course, is to have a good even game, and anything 
which will promote that end will be heartily welcomed by all 
lovers of the sport. The illustrations are numerous and in 
most cases quite adequate. The polo season of 1905 saw the 
welcome return to the game of Mr. George Miller and the 
defeat by the Rugby team composed of the three brothers 
Miller and Mr. Walter Jones of perhaps the most brilliant 
team playing together during the season, viz. Messrs. Buck- 
master, Freake, P. W. Nicholls, and Rawlinson. Regimental 
polo provided as usual some of the most exciting games of the 
year. Those who were fortunate enough to see the semi-final 
between the 17th Lancers and the Inniskillings (the eventual 
winners) when the latter won by the odd goal in five are not 
likely to forget it. The principal club trophy, the Hurlingham 
Champion Cup, was captured by the Roehampton team from 
the old Cantabs by five goals to none, and the same club also 
won the Ranelagh Cup. The winning team in the first match 
consisted of Messrs. C. and P. Nicholls, Captain Hardress 
Lloyd, and — H. Wilson, while in the second Mr. M. 
Nicholls took the place of his brother Mr. C. Nicholls. The 
coming season promises to be a full one as the clubs are 
already advertising long lists of fixtures, and that the game is 
increasing in popularity is evidenced by the many new country 
clubs being formed. 


Madame Geoffrin: her Salon and her Times.” By Janet 
Aldis. London: Methuen. 1906. 10s. 6d. net. 


Madame Geoffrin’s influence for a quarter of a century is 
quite a baffling personal problem in the history of French 
society in the eighteenth century. From 1750 to 1776 she 
reigned as one of the most powerful saloniéres of her time. 
Yet she was essentially a member of the middle class and her 
gatherings were famous for their high moral tone. All 
important strangers to Paris sought an introduction to Madame 
Geoffrin, and her parties were the most successful in Paris. 
As Mrs. Aldis says the secret may perhaps be sought chiefly in 
the fact that she was a reformer—though a decidedly cautious 
one; and French society at that time on the edge of the 
Revolution was seething with speculation and plans for change. 
Art—though she herself knew nothing about it ; diplomacy— 
though she did not engage in it; literature and the public 
service were always well represented at her salon. Notwith- 
standing this her life was quiet and on the whole uneventful. 
Mrs. Aldis has studied the history and the memoirs of the times 
closely. She draws from Argenson, Mercier, Marmontel, 
Madame Necker and others, and has written a decidedly 
interesting book. There are many references to Rousseau in 
the volume. Latterly Rousseau became without doubt a 
notoriety seeker : it was very different in his earlier years when 
he was content to live a hermit’s life with Nature: there are 
few pages in French literature perhaps more delightful than 
those in the “Confessions” in which he describes his wild- 
flower hunting and his long, lonely boating excursions, which 
remind one of Shelley. 


(Continued on page 404.) 


NATIONAL MUTUAL 


Founded 1830, OFFICE. 
EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS 


A New Scheme for Children. 


Special features: Premiums cease at parent’s death, 
the Benefits being absolutely secured. 


No medical examination required. 


Write for Booklet to 39 KING ST., CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
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THE WESTMINSTER 
FIRE OFFICE 


Head Office: 27 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
City Office: 82 LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 


BUSINESS CONFINED TO GREAT BRITAIN. 
Damage by Lightning or by Explosion of Domestic 
Boilers or of Coal Gas (not on Gas Works) made good. 


FULL PARTICULARS as to RATES and the SPECIAL 
ADVANTAGES offered may be obtained on application to 


STENTON T. COVINGTON, 
Secretary. 


ATLAS ASSURANCE 
FI RE. COMPANY LIMITED. LI FE, 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 
The Manchester Fire Office. 


Head Office ; 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
Manchester Office: 98 KING STREET. 


Income  £1,250,000. 
Total Security for Policy-Holders 
FIVE MILLIONS STERLING. 
Claims Paid exceed £26,000,000. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
SAML. J. PIPKIN, General Manager. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE. 


(FOUNDED 1806.) 
50 REGENT STREET, W., and 14 CORNHILL, E.C., LONDON. 
Fands, £8, 644 ,076. Income, £381,685. 


IMPORTANT TO PERSONS ABOUT TO ASSURE. 


Besides the ordinary Reserves for all liabilities this Office has a Special Fund 
interest 


of £259,000, the whole of the of which falls into the profits of the 
current Bonus period. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE 
Providing a sum of money at the end of a given term, or at death, is the 
MOST POPULAR FORM OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 
The same Rate of Bonus is given as on Whole-Life Assurances, 
NEXT DIVISION OF PROFITS, 1908. 


7s bg i ane Rates of Premiums have been recently revised, and all kinds 
of Lif id Redemption Policies and Annuity Bonds are issued. 
APPLICA TIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 

H. W. ANDRAS, Actuary and Secretary. 


GRESHAM LIFE OFFICE 


Founded 1848. 
TEN YEARS’ 
Annual {1894 - £1,012,786 
Ineome = = £1,348,659 
1904 = £9,014,532 


Payments -  £12,173,703 


Policies £20,474,666 
Head Office: ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
JAMES H. SCOTT, General Manager and Secretary. 
Tue Gresuam Lire Assurance Society, Limirep. 


THE EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society. 


Founpep 1762. 
MANSION HOUSE STREET (opposite the Mansion House), LONDON, E.C, 


Quinquennial Bonus Distribution, 1905. 


In the Valuation the future Rate of Interest was estimated at 
2: PER CENT. ONLY. 


The Assurance Fund on 31st December, 1904, was - £4,014,453 
The Net Liability under Assurance and Annuity 
Contracts - 3,937,646 


SURPLUS (including £490,401 brought forward) - ‘£976,807 


ROYAL EXCHANCE ASSURANCE 


{INCORPORATED A.D. 1720.] 


Fire, Life, Sea, Acokients, Burglary, 
Employers’ Liability, Fidelity Cuarantees, Annuities. 
The Corporation will act as— 

EXECUTOR OF WILLS. 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS and SETTLEMENTS. 


Funds in hand exceed 


£&5,250,000. 


Special Terms granted to ANNUITANTS 
when HEALTH is IMPAIRED. 
Prospectus and all Information may be obtained on application to the Secretary, 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 


COUNTY FIRE OFFICE, LTD. 


The business of this Office is confined to the United Kingdom. 
No Foreign Risks undertaken. 


LOSSES PROMPTLY SETTLED. 


FIRE INSURANCES granted at current Rates of Premium, 
for particulars of which apply to the Branches and Agencies of the 
Company, or to the 


Head Office, 50 Regent Street, London, W. 
F. G. REYNOLDS, Secretary. 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Whole Profits are Divided among the Assured. 


Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
London: 28 CORNHILL, E.C.; & 5 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


ROYAL company. 


North John Street, LIVERPOOL. 
HEAD OFFICES { 38 Lombard Street, LONDON. 


THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


£4,162,578 
TOTAL FUNDS .- - = £13,062,128 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. MODERATE RATES OF PREMIUM. 
LIBERAL POLICY CONDITIONS. 
Manager—CHARLES ALCOCK, 


Sab-Manager—GEO. CHAPPELL. 
Assistant Secretaries—WM. ROPER ; J. J. 
y in Lond OHN H. CROFT. 


SUN LIFE OFFICE 


1810-1906. 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 


Without Medical Exantination. 


New Pamphiet, 


“MORE SIGNS.” 
should be read by all intending Assurers. 


Pamphiet and Prospectus post free on application to the 
GEN 


For Prospectus and every information apply to THe ACTUARY, 
Equitasie Lire Assurance Society, Mansion St., Lonvon, E.C. 


ERAL MANAGER, 
63 Threadneedle Streety London, E.C. 
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“*Petronii Cena Trimalchionis.” Edited with Critical and Ex- 
planatory Notes and Translated into English Prose. By 
W. D. Lowe. Cambridge: Deighton, Bell and Co.; London: 
Bell. 1905. 7s. 6d. net. 


The figure of Petronius, “arbiter elegantie”, as Tacitus 
calls him, stands out vividly against the motley background of 
Nero’s court. Profligate debauchee and capable administrator, 
volatile minion and wielder of a robust and sane style, he is 
one of the last expressions of that Roman versatility which is 
so striking a feature of history. His work is as remarkable 
as his personality, being a very long and elaborate skit on 
the ways and manners of provincial society, and we owe a 
debt of gratitude to Mr. Lowe for presenting the principal 
fragment, which is only a very small part of the whole, in so 
attractive and accessible a form. The “ Dinner of Trimalchio” 
is a piece of fine broad satiric comedy, which has been well 
compared by Professor Mackail with Fielding’s work, and 
whose nearest parallel in Latin, as Mr. Lowe points out, is 
the “ Apocolocyntosis” of Seneca. It is marred by gross 
indecencies, “on lit Pétrone, on ne le cite pas”, says Duruy, 
but presents very vividly the profligate tasteless extravagance 
and the vulgar indiscriminate geniality of the provincial 
parvenu under the early Empire. We have here a sound up- 
to-date text, based on Biicheler, some excellent elucidatory 
notes, anda free but faithful English version which will be of 
great value and interest toany who may wish to wander down 
this curious byway of Latin literature. 


“* Noteworthy Families.” By Francis Galton and Edgar Schuster. 
London: Murray. 1906. 6s. net. 


This is the first volume of what promises to be a very useful 
work throwing light on heredity and kinship. It deals with 
“ Modern Science” and among the families are those of 
Mr. Arthur Balfour, Lord Raleigh, Sir John Ball, Baron 
Kelvin and the Darwins. The notes on “noteworthy” 
members of each family are perhaps not very entertaining or 
stimulating in themselves, being gathered largely from books 
of reference, and in many cases are no more than a bare 
account of the date of birth and occupation of the genius him- 
self or the “noteworthy” members of the genius’s family. 
Thus under the heading “Balfour the Right Hon. Arthur 
James ” we have: “dro, Rt Hon Gerald W. Balfour (b 1853) 
P.C, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; President of the 
Board of Trade 1902” (by the way are not “ Rt Hon” and “ PC” 
one and the same?). But the authors obviously cannot in a 
work of this kind deal in a critical way with living public men. 
In a few cases it seems to us that “noteworthiness” of the 
members of the families chosen is hardly proven. One lead- 
ing man of science has a brother described as “ successful 
landagent and surveyor”. Does he get us much more forward 
in our investigation of genius and heredity? The authors 
state in the very interesting introductory parts of this volume 
that they have experienced much difficulty in getting together 
even a bare list of the near relations of leading men. We are 
not at all surprised. Big men and little alike cannot as a rule 
enumerate their cousins and aunts. 


‘*The Champagne Standard.” By Mrs. John Lane. London : 
Lane. 1906. 6s. 


Mrs. Lane in this volume has collected and republished the 
light social sketches and skits which have appeared from time 
to time in “The Fortnightly”, “ Blackwood”, and the 
“Qutlook”. The volume takes its title from the opening 
article which satirises the pretentious English hostess for giving 
champagne at her dinners when she cannot afford it. It is 
not so much the custom of giving champagne which one 
objects to ; it is the quality of the wine. The champagne given 
by foolish, poor, ambitious people is so bad—this is where the 
real mischief lies. Much better go in for Emu or Harvest 
Burgundy and get your threepence back for the bottle or flagon. 
Australian wine may not be a delicate wine, yet it is good 
for some invalids. Cheap champagne is pop, and it hurts 
for days afterwards. Mrs. Lane’s papers are light agree- 
able fare for those who want to know about certain sec- 
tions of society, their follies and trifles, and her book was 
made to be read. 


‘The London Building Acts.” By Bernard Dicksee. Second 
Edition. London: Stanford. 1906. 7s. 6d. net. 


Property-owners and architects will find much to do, during 
the next year or so, in complying with the drastic requirements 
for providing means of escape from fire which the County 
Council are by their Act of last session authorised to make 
with respect to buildings in London. Mr. Dicksee, who has 
special experience derived from his official position as district 
surveyor, has taken occasion from this recent legislation to 
bring out a new edition of his book. It is in a form which will 
be found extremely handy as a guide to the complicated build- 
ing laws of London.. ‘gaa 


_Readers of German will find in the extensive library of 
histories known as “Geschichte der Europaischen Staaten” 
learned volumes dealing separately with each European State 
from the earliest to the most recent times. They are pub- 


lished by Friedrich Andreas Perthes of Gotha. The latest 
volumes are the “ History of Bohemia”, by Adolf Bachmann, 
and the “ History of the Roumanian People”, by Professor N. 
Jorga, of Bucharest. To show the scale on which these books 
are written it may be mentioned that the History of England 
is in ten volumes down to 1850. 


Another shilling library! It will soon be hard at this rate 
to name a publisher who has not brought out or the editor who 
has not introduced a series of this kind. Messrs. Methuen 
are the latest to bring out a shilling series—‘‘ The Standard 
Library ”, edited by Sidney Lee. These volumes were originally 
published at a higher price. The paper and print are as good 
as one could expect at the price. The opening volumes are 
Southey’s “Life of Nelson”, Law’s “Serious Call”, More’s 
“ Utopia” and Plato’s “ Republic”. We have also received 
the “Little Flowers of St. Francis” bound in paper price 6d. 
and Burns’ “ Poems” in a similar cover Is. 


‘* Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15 Mars. 3fr. 


The two most remarkable papers in this number are the 
commencement of one novel and the conclusion of another. 
Pierr Lotie is breaking new ground in “ Les Désenchantées ” 
a romance of life as it is to-day in a Turkish harem. We 
confess that we were unprepared to learn that Western culture 
had already made such strides on ground that would have 
seemed unpromising, but if he is to be credited the younger 
generation of Turkish ladies among the upper classes are not 
only accomplished musicians and linguists, but read and dis- 
cuss the latest philosophic works and correspond with French 
novelists. We await with great interest the development of 
what seems at first sight a strange story. The last chapters of 
Fojazzaro’s “I1 Santo”, admirably translated, give an extra- 
ordinarily powerful picture of the new Catholic movement in 
Italy. How far the doings of Benedetto “the Saint” as 
recorded here have any foundation in reality we have no means 
of judging, but the attempt to develop a Liberal-Catholic 
revival both in Italy and France has in it much to stimulate 
sympathy, though the idea may seem impossible of fulfilment 
and perhaps not to be desired. In any case the conception of 
Benedetto’s character is a most beautiful one and in all proba- 
bility such a preacher of righteousness appearing to-day in 
Italy would meet with just as warm a reception from the 
peasantry as is pictured here and just as cool a one from the 
official and political classes in Church and State. 


For this Week’s Books see page 406. 


“An Hotel that satisfies the most 
exacting demands.” 


EXTRACT FROM TARIFF. 


BEDROOMS - from ss. 
| per dag. 


No charge for light or attendance. 
BREAKFAST - as. 6d, 38., and 3s. 6d. 


Illustrated Tariff post free upon application to 
the Manager. 


Telegraphic Address: CECELIA, LONDON.” 
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THE POPULAR. 


SCOTCH 


WHISKY” 


SoLe Proprietors 
JAMES BUCHANAN & CO., Lrp. 
26 Holborn, London, E.C. 


XUM 


Containing—~ 


9d. Plasmon 
5d. Plasmon Cocoa 
ELEGANT Plasmon Oats 
Tea, Biscuits 
ART Arrowroot 


Custard 
1/ 5 METAL Blancmange 


and 
BOX, 1/- Cookery Book 


Post Free 1/6. 


PLASMON CO., 
Farrin«ann St... ondon 


LOOK TO YOUR LAWNS. 
TO KEEP LAWNS IN GOOD CONDITION SOW NOW. 


SUTTON’S 


Up-to-Date Mixture of Crass Seeds for 


Garden, Tennis and Groguet Lawns. 


Per Gallon, 4/-; per Bushel, 30/-. 

*¢T am very pleased with the Up-to-date Grass Seeds sent me in the 
Summer. They were sown on July 24th, and on Sept. 24th the Grass 
was quite thick enough to play Croquet on. Many friends here told 
me I should not have any grass before Spring, but the lawn now looks 
quite nice (Sept. 27th). 


Taytor, M.D., Silverton.” 


Lawns, How oF Make and Keep them-—see Sutton’s Lawn Pamphlet. 
rice is. post free; gratis to Customers. 


SUTTON & SONS, Te King's Seedsmen, READING. 


All Seeds sent Carriage Paid on Receipt of Remittance. 


SEEDS 


| rok FLOWER & KITCHEN GARDEN 
(OF FINEST SELECTED STRAINS & TESTED GROWTH 


BARR’S SEED GUIDE (Free) contains a Select List of the best Vegetables and 
the most beautiful Flowers for Garden and Greenhouse. It is full of Practical 
Hints, valuable alike to Gardeners, Amateurs and Exhibitors. 


BARNS penine BULB CATALOGUE (Free) contains a full Descriptive 


Best Anemones, Cannas, Dahlias, Gladioli, Lilies, Ranunculus, 
Tigridias, and other Bulbs and Tubers for planting March and April. 

BARR’S HARDY PLANT CATALOGUE (Free) contains a_ Descriptive List 
of the Best Hardy Perennials and Alpines for the Flower Garden and Rock- 
work, with a Descriptive List of the most beautiful Water Lilies, also many 
useful notes on culture. 


BARR & SONS, 


11, 12 & 13 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


LOW-PRICED MINING BOOM. 
Si avoid “ Ramps,” to secure an interest in the honest and 
sound propositions, rad THE DAILY REPORT. “In- 
telligent inquiry is the public’ s great safeguard.” On sale at 
all Smith’s and Wyman’s Bookstalls, and all Newsagents’ 
throughout the kingdom, price 4d.; or specimen copy post 
free from publishers. “T fe Daily Report, ” Basildon House, 


EPPS’S 


is an admirable food, 
the nicest and most nutritious 
beverage for the breakfast table. 
It is made in a moment with 
boiling water or milk, and its 
sustaining qualities are 


COCOA 


Bank, E.C 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RE. DRINK THE 
WHITE 


« BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 


In making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 
than ordinary COFFEE. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 


CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY CENUINE. 


wummeum Admitted by the Profession to be the most Valuable 

Remedy ever discovered. 

The Best Remedy known for COUCHS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, CONSUMPTION. 

Effectually cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 

Acts like a charm in DIARRHGA, CHOLERA, and 
DYSENTERY. 

The only Palliative in NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
COUT, RHEUMATISM. 


Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sold in Bottles by all Chemists, at 1/13, 2/9, and 4/6 each. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £60,000,000. 


WARINGS 


Decorators, Designers and 
Manufacturers. 


Houses, flats, or single rooms artisti- 
cally decorated and furnished at a pre- 


arranged inclusive price. SKetches 
and estimates free. 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGN. GOOD 


QUALITY. MODERATE PRICE. 


Oxford Street, London; Boulevard Hausemann. 
Paris; Liverpool, Manchester and Lancaster. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE NATURALIST’S EDITION OF WHITE’S SELBORNE. 


In crown 8vo. suitably bound, 6s. net. 


The NATURAL HISTORY of SELBORNE 
By the Rev. Girpert Wuite, M.A. Rearranged and Classified under Subjects 
by CHaRLes MosLey. 

The following are the Subjects under which the ‘‘ Letters” are arranged :— 
Descriptions OF THE LocALITY AND Puysicat FeaTuRES—METEOR- 
oLocy, &c.—GEOLOGY AND 
Birvs — Reptites —Fishes — Insects —Sripers Mires—Worms— 
BoTany — SUPERSTITIONS — MISCELLANY — THE NATURALIST’S SUMMER 
Eveninc WALK. 

le pes as a Frontispiece the large quaint folding plate of the view of Selborne 

which in the First Edition, published in 17 

A full ndex is added for easy reference to the details of the work. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. net. 


SCHOOL AND SPORT: a@ Record of Work 


and Leisure. By Tom Cottins, late the (al 
School, formerly Assistant-Master, 


ng’ yy ong wholesome, varied book, with views and recollections of iin 
and shooti , billiards and bridge, V nteerins and Freemasonry, teaching, 
caning, and ‘ing schoolboys, and much else."— Times. 


NEW AND RECENT NOVELS. 
New Novel by the Author of “‘ Lotus or Laurel?” 


In crown &vo. cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. 


HASTY FRUIT. By Heren Wattace, Author 


“ The Greatest of These,” “ Lotus or Laurel?” &c. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. net. 


BARR AND SON. The Story of a Modern 
ashe Errant. By Epwin Extuiotr, Author of ‘* Who is My Brother?” 
mys Forsaith’s Romance,” ‘‘Curse of Xicotil,” ‘‘ Master of Culver,” 

“The book is full of incident, and interest is well sustained, though at times we 
-are a litthe perplexed by the number of characters on the stage. The author, how- 
ever, has these well in hand, and cleverly works the story up to a thrilling climax.” 

Co-operative News. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. 


LIFE’S PHASES. A Domestic Story. By 
Mary Apams COoLLiNGs. 

‘It is drawn from real life, and would seem to be a faithful record, for it presents 

@ picture which is, alas ! only too often to be seen in outline in newspaper reports." 


In crown 8vo. bound in cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. 


A PARISH SCANDAL. By Mrs. Cuartes 


MARSHALL. 
“ Brightly and crisply told. Sure to amuse many readers and to instruct others.” 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY & AFTER 


No. 350. APRIL 


= FUTURE OF ANGLO-GERMAN RELATIONS: A Reply to Lord 
BARKER. 
Is RITISH SAFE ?—A Note on National Service. By 
Sir Ropert Girren, K.C.B. 
PARLIAMENT ARY ‘PROCEDURE : 
@) By Burt, M. 


REDERIC Harris 
ENLAR OF THE HOUSE OF (with Plan and 
y the late Barry, F.R.S.. I.B.A. 
WANTED : “AN” END TO POLITICAL PATRONAGE, By J. HENNIKER 
CHINESE "LABOUR IN TH 
TRANSVAAL: A Justification. By Sir 
THE CHINESE ARMY. By the Rev, E. J. Harpy (/ate Chaplain to H.M. 


Forces 
ADMIRALTY P Policy AND THE NEW NAVAL ESTIMA 

Wittiam H. K.C.B. (late Director of Naval 
MY GRANDFATHER'S REMINISCENCES OF ETON. By the Right 
SOME RECENT BOOKS. By W F 

ALTER FR Lo 

THE ATTACK ON FRANCE. 
NEW FOR LONDON. By A. Maryon 


THE E iNSULARITY ‘OF THE ENGLISH : A Colonial View. By Artuur 


Aba 
ED Uearion ON FOR COUNTRY CHILDREN. R. G. ,-_ 
TH TH ~ 
base F EMPIRE, y the Righ: Hon. Sir 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION. By Hersert at M.P. 


Lonnon: SPOTTISWOODE & CO. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C. 


NOTICE. 

The SATURDAY REVIEW is om sale at the following places 
abroad :— 

«© 


e e levard des Ca 
- Le ue Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines 
e e 172 (Terminus) Rue St 
e F. Tennant Pain, 18 Rue 
New Yorx’ The International N: Compe 
Boston, Mass. (wv. Ss. Damrell & News Comps 283 : 
Toxonto, CANADA. . The Toronto News 


Th 
| The Montreal News 
Sours Arnica’. 


AUSTRALIA 


bur, 
Gordon Gorden Durban, anda 


Brisbane ; 


‘Tasmania a0. Gordon & Gotch, Launceston ; Hobart. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning in her Letters (Percy Lubbock). Smith, 
Elder. 7s. 6d. net. 

Charles Lever: his Life in his Letters (Edmund Downey. 2 vols.). 
Blackwood. 2Is. net. 

Reminiscences of a Country Politician (John A, Bridges). Laurie. 
8s. 6a. net. 

Home Life with Herbert Spencer (by ‘‘ Two”). Arrowsmith. 35. 6d. 

In the Days of the Dandies (Alexander Lord Lamington). Nash, 
35. 6d. net. 

FICTION 


Hasty Fruit (Helen Wallace). Stock. 6s. 

The Angel of Pain (E. F. Benson). Heinemann. 6s. 

Dearlove (Frances Campbell) ; The Lady of the Decoration. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s. each. 

Love and Lordship (Florence Warden). Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

A Manse Rose (Cyril Grey). Cassell. 35. 6d. 

A Human Face (Silas Hocking). Cassell. 35. 6d. 


HIsTORY 
The Victorian Chancellors (J. B. Atlay. Vol. I.). Smith, Elder, 


145. net. 
Ten Tudor Statesmen (Arthur D. Innes). Nash. 155. net. 


Law 


Principles of the Law of Partnership (Arthur Underhill. Second 
Edition). Butterworth. 35. 6d. net. 

Roman Private Law, founded on the ‘‘ Institutes” of Gaius and 
Justinian (R. W. Leage). Macmillan. tos. net. 


NATURAL HISTORY AND SPORT 


The Fauna of British India, including Ceylon and Burma: Rhynchota, 
Vol. III. (W. L. Distant). Taylor and Francis. 20s. 

Seventy Years’ _ ishing (Charles George Barrington). Smith, Elder. 
10s. 6d. n 

The Fox (Thomas F. Dale). Longmans. 5s. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 


The Brass Bottle (F. Anstey). Smith, Elder. 35. 6d. 

The Natural History of Selborne (Gilbert White. Rearranged and 
Classified under Subjects by Charles Mosley). Stock. 6s. net. 

The Small House at Allington (Anthony Trollope. 2 vols.). Lane. 


35. net. 

Muses’ Library” :—Lyra Germanica ; Chatterton (2 vols.) ; 
ean Ingelow ; Clough. Routledge. Is. net each. 

La Fille de Joris: Tragédie Pastorale (Gabriele D’Annunzio. 
Traduite par Georges Herelle). Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

The Poems of Charles Baudelaire (Selected and Translated from the 
French by F. P. Sturm). Scott. 1s. 

Tales from the Norse (A Selection from the Translation of G. W. 
Dasent). Blackie. Is. 

Southey’s Life of Nelson; Sir Thomas More’s Utopia, and Other 
Poems; Plato’s Republic; William Law’s A Serious Call, ts. 
net each; The Little Flowers of St. Francis; Mrs. Gaskell’s 
Crauford, 6d. net each. Methuen. 


ScHOOL Books 
A New Junior Arithmetic (H. Bompas Smith). Methuen. 2s, 6d. 


net. 
Milton: Paradise Lost (Alfred L. Cann). Ralph Holland. 2s. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


The Philosophy of Voice (Charles Lunn. Tenth Edition). Bailliére. 
6s. net. 

Science in Public Afiairs =, Preface by Rt. Hon. R. B. Haldane, 
Edited by Rev. J. E. Hand). Allen. §s. net. 

Individualism and collectivism (C. W. Saleeby). Williams and 
Norgate. 25. 

Spinal Curvatures (Heather Bigg), Churchill. 


THEOLOGY 


The Book of Job in the Revised Version  ayerd by S. R. Driver). 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d. ne! 

Saint Mary the Virgin (René-Marie de la iA Translated by 
Harold Gidney). Duckworth. 35. 

A Soul’s Wayfaring (‘*Z”). Bristol: Arrowsmith. 3s. 6d. 

Manhood, Faith and Courage (Henry Van Dyke)? Hodder and 
Stoughton, 55. 

TRAVEL 

Letters to My Boys: An Australian Judge and Ex-Premier on his 

aaa in Europe (Sir James Penn Boucaut). Gay and Bird. 


With "Mounted Infantry in Tibet (Brevet-Major W. J. Ottley). 
Smith, Elder. 10s. 6d. net. 
Morocco of To-Day (Euvéne Aubin), Dent. 6s. net. 


VERSE 
Cyrus the Great King (Sir Edward Durand). Appleton. tos. 62. 
net. 


Love’s Testament: A Sonnet Sequence (G. Constant Lonnsbery), 
Lane. 35. 6d. net. 
A Wreath of Remembrance (M. Y. W.). Drane. 3s, 6d. 
Corydon: An Elegy in Memory of Matthew Arnold and Oxford, 
(Reginald Frowde. 45. 6d. net. 
The Pe per Favorite (Edwin Sauter), S. Louis: At the Sign of 
e Leech. 
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Messrs, BELL’S NEW BOOKS, 


Catalogue sent post free on application. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, with a New Preface. 
Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


HENRY Vill. AND THE ENCLISH MONASTERIES. 


By the Right Rev. Annor Gasquet, D.D., O.S.B. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Small 4to. ros. 6d. net. 


THE ITINERARY OF JOHN LELAND IN WALES, 


in or about the years 1536-1539. Extracted from his MSS., arranged and 
edited by Lucy SmirH. With a Map. 


The Remainder of the work ‘* The Itinerary of England” is in the press. 


‘ Better company than this Tudor itinerant one could not wish for in Wales, and 
he could hardly be better edited.” —77ribune. 


NEW EDITION OF SCRIVENER'S GREEK TESTAMENT, 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRAECE. (Editio 


Major.) Edited, with Various Readings, Parallel Passages, &c., by F. H. A, 
ScrRIVENER, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. Fourth Edition, Revised and Corrected 
by Prof. Dr. Es. Neste. 
Printed on India paper, limp cloth, 6s. net; limp leather, 7s. 6d. net ; or inter- 
leaved with writing paper, limp leather, ros. 6d. net. 


Post 8vo. 6s. net. 


STUDIES IN POETRY AND CRITICISM. By 


J. Cuurton 
“We heartily commend this work for a sericus study. Prof. Collins regards 
both criticism and ry more seriously than is at present the fashion, and he 
deserves the warm t ke of all who desire to see those arts placed on a higher 


plane of thought. This book should certainly do much to bring about this end. 
Education, 


NEW VOLUME OF BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


HAZLITT’S VIEW OF THE ENCLISH STACE; 


or, A Series of Dramatic Criticisms. Edited by W. Spencer Jackson. 


London: GgeorGe Bett & Sons, Portugal St., Lincoln’s Inn, W.c. 


SEELEY & CO.'S NEW BOOKS 


Second Edition almost exhausted. Third in preparation, 


THE 


MAKING OF MODERN ECYPT. 


By Sir AUCKLAND COLVIN, K.C.S.L, 
Late Lieut.-Governor of the N.-W. Provinces and Oudh, and 
Comptroller-General in Egypt. 

With Portraits and a Map. Demy 8vo, cloth, 18s. net. 

** The first connected history woathe, of the name of the progress 
of Egypt since the British oceupation.”—Morninc Post. 


**Sir Auckland Colvin knows all that there is to ‘be known or 
‘ The Making of Modern Egypt.’ The author’s literary ability is 


conspicuous.” —ATHENAUM. 
**No more fascinating chapter is to be found in the stori 
with the making of modern 


e En than that which deals 
sah A most readable and instructive book.” 
Dairy TELEGRAPH, 


TWO YEARS AMONG 
NEW CUINEA CANNIBALS. 


By A. E. PRATT. 
With 54 Illustrations anda Map. Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. net. 


** Exceedingly entertaining and informing.” 
IntustRATED Lonpon News. 
illustrations give additional value to a travel 
record which in its lucid description of new scenes, strange 


people, and By naturalist rewards is attractive throughout.” 
MANCHESTER Courier, 


THE MINIATURE PORTFOLIO MONOGRAPHS. 


New Edition. 16mo. cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. net. 


THE NEW FOREST. By C. J. Cornisn, 


Author of “ Life at the Zoo,” &c. 


GAINSBOROUGH. By Sir Water ArmstRONG, 


Director of the National Gallery of Ireland, 


SEELEY’S ILLUSTRATED POCKET LIBRARY. 
Cloth, 2s. net ; also in lambskin, 3s. net. NEW VOLUME, 


CAMBRIDGE. By J. W. Crark, M.A., F.S.A., 


Registrary of Cambridge ‘University. hedeans many Illustrations. 


SEELEY & CO., Lrp., 38 Great Russell Street, W.C. 


OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK 


OF THE 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


for 1906. 
Demy 8vo. paper boards, 3s.; cloth boards, 4s. 


The Twenty-fourth Issue of this important Work presents an 
Authorised and Comprehensive Record of the Condition and Work of 
the Church of England and of all Churches in communion with her 
throughout the World. 

This Volume has a interest and value, as it gives a Complete 
ee re tye Review of the Present Position and Work of the Church in 
England and Wales, compiled from the Returns furnished by the 
Parochial Clergy under the new system recently recommended by the 
Convocations of Canterbury and York. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 
London: Northumberland Avenue, W.C. ; 43 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. ; Brighton: 129 North Street. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS—APRIL 1906. 


MagOes? : AND EUROPE: THE TASK OF SIR EDWARD GREY. By 
'ERSEUS. 
SOCIALISTS AND poss. G. S. Street. 

LETTERS AND TH 0. 4 IsRAEL ZANGWILL. 
LABOUR “AND By J. Saxon Mitts. 

A SAINT IN FICTION. 
THE CONTINENTAL can ps "AND" THE "BRITISH FLEET, By 
THE PUBLIC, THE MOTORIST, AND THE ROYAL COMMISSION, 

OHN 


NCA 
PROGRESS REACTION IN THE NAVY. B Ancuinarp S. 
A CAST OF THE LEGION OF FRONTIERSMEN. By Rocer 


A FRENCH ARCHBISHOP. By Constance sy Mav 
OF RELIGION. By C. W. Sarencr, M.D., 


By Has Henry James. 
Book II. Chapters 1L-V. By Epenx 


RR SPONDENCE. By MarGarer Frere. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, Limirep. 


New Novel by Mrs. WILFRID WARD 


OUT OF DUE TIME 


By Mrs. WILFRID WARD 


Author of ‘‘ One Poor Scruple,”’ &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [On Monday next. 


This novel deals with a question which at present ugitates thinking 
minds in all religious communions—namely, the reconciliation of 
Christian theology with the results of the positive sciences. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 
APRIL. 2s. 6d. net. 


DREAM AND IDEAL—VORMAN GALE. 

MR. MORLEY—ALGERNON CECIL, 

THE OLD FORD—ALFRED W. REES. 

THE MORAL CRISIS—F. CARREL. 

THE ESSENTIAL FACTOR OF PROGRESS—C. W. SALEEBY, F.RS, 


Edin. 

ROMAN CATHOLICS AND JOURNALISM—BAS/L TOZER. 

THE GANALS COMMISSION— URQUHART A. FORBES. 

COVENTRY PATMORE: SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES : WITH SOME UNPUBLISHED 
LETTERS—ARTHUR SYMONS. 

THE BLOOD RELATIONSHIP OF MAN AND APES—PAUL UHLENI/UTH, 

MARRIAGE IN THE EAST AND IN THE WEST—/ZLORA ANNIE STEEL. 

BO OUR GIRLS TAKE AN INTEREST IN LITERATURE? THE OTHER SIDE OF 
THE QUESTION—MARGARITA YATES. 

PLANT-GROWING WITH ARTIFICIAL LIGHT—S. LEONARD BASTIN, 


ON THE LINE 
A FACE OF CLAY—Chaps. ANNESLEY VACHELL, 


London: JOHN MURRAY, RRAY, Albemarle 


R. ANDERSON & CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
GIVE THE BEST TERMS for and General ages I Advice 
Estimates, and all information 


of charge. Replies received. 
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EDUCATION. 


COUNTY OF LONDON. 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


THE LONDON COUN TY COUNCIL invites applications for appointment 
to the undermentioned posts 
Le. C. Stockwell Secondary School, Hackford Road, 
Stockwell, 


S.W. | 
HEADMISTRESS, L.C.C. Southwark Secondary School, Southwark | 


Park Road, Bermondsey, S.E. 
These Schools have hitherto been conducted as Pupil Teacher Centres, but will, 
as from August next, be conducted as Secondary Schools for Girls, and will be 
open to younger girls as well as girls of 16 years of age. 
Candidates must bave had experience of teaching in secondary schools. 
The commencing salary has been fixed at £300 a year. 
lications should be made on the official form to be obtained from the Clerk rd 
tas fenden County Council, Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
pt they must be returned not later than ro A.M. on Saturday, 14th April, 3 4 
accompanied by oo of three testimonials of recent date. 
idates applying through the post for the form of application should enclose 
d and addressed envelope. 
Cunidseen, other than successful candidates, invited to attend the Committee 
wil be allowed third-class return railway fare, but no other expenses. 
Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be considered a ee 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.c. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May agth, 30th, 
and 31st. FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between n £80 
and £20 per annum, will be awarded, including TWO SCHOLAR RS 
per annum for Sons of Old Cheltonians only; and THREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
copfined to Candidates for Army Examinations ; ; also several HOUSE EXHIBI- 
TIONS of £10 or £20, or more. Senior Candidates must be under 15 and Junior 
—. under 14 on May 1st.— Apply to the Bursar, The College, 
eltenhain. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examina- 


tion on 26th, 27th, and 28th June, 1906. For full particulars apply to the 
Heap Master, School House, Tonbridge. sated 


ST. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
BROOK GREEN, W. 


N EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION 


SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Girls under sixteen years of age, will be held 
at the School on APRIt ard, 4th, and sth. These Scholarships exempt the 
holders from the payment of Tuition Fees. Further particulars may be obtained 
from the HgapisTREss of the School. 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 

COLONIES. calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR. 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices: 
Managers | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., } renchuses Avenue, London 


For apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 


P & COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
SERVICES. 


N, HEE, 

CALCUTTA, CEYLON STRAITS, CHIN APAN, A 

TASMANIA, and New J IA, 


P. & CHEAP RETURN TICKETS, ond 
. ROUND THE WORLD TOUR ‘or Particulars 
spely Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, or 
venue, 


Dbotels and Boarding } Houses. 
ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 

«* LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 

MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


ANGLEY HOUSE, Dawlish, Devon.—Board and 

ence for ies. Special advantages for o— girls. Bracing, 

NOTICE. 


The ny to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
Onited Ki: Abroad. 


One Year ... m o- 4 
Half Year ... oe OIF 2 


UR, Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, Y REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued, 
VERSE— Continued. 


The Viking and other Poems (Hugh McNab). Moring. 5s. net. 
The Dawn in Britain (Charles M. Doughty. 2 vols.). Duckworth, 


Qs. net. 
| Poems and Plays (Holcombe Ingleby). Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Bath and District, More Famous Houses of (J. F. Meehan. Second 
Series). Bath: Meehan. 12s. 6d. net. 


| Dress, Historic: 1607-1800 (Elisabeth McClellan. Illustrated by 


Sophie B. Steel). Lane. 42s. net. 

Liquor Trade, the Taxation of the (Joseph Rowntree and Arthur 
Sherwell. Vol. I.). Macmillan. tos. 6d. net. 

Othello Unveiled (R. N. Subbaran). Madras: The Rentala House, 
Mylapore. 20s. net. 

Pastoral Poetry and Pastoral Drama (W. W. Greg). Bullen. tos. 62. 
net. 

oe of Life, The (Bliss Carman). Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 


Royal. ‘Mint Museum Catalogue (William J. Hocking. Vol. I.: 
Coins and Tokens). Darling. tos. 

Russian Reader (Paul Boyer and N. Speranski. Adapted for English- 
speaking Students by Samuel N. Harper). Chicago: At the 
University Press; London: Luzac. 135. 6d. 

Thrift and National Insurance as a Security against Pauperism 
(M. J. J. Blackley). Kegan Paul. Is. 6¢. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR APRIL: — Nineteenth Century, 
2s. 6d. ; National Review, 2s. 6¢. ; Fortnightly Review, 2s. 6d. ; 
Independent Review, 2s. 6d.; Blackwood’s, 2s. 6d. ; Monthly 
Review, 25. 6d. ; Contemporary Review, 2s. 6d.; Art Journal, 
Is. 6d. net ; The Connoisseur, Is. Osterreichische Rundschau, 
3. ; The Scrap Book, 6d. ; Bar, Macmillan’s 
Magazine, 6d. ; The Century Illustrated, 1s. 4d. ; Harper's 
Monthly, Is. ; S. Nicholas, 1s. ; Windsor Magazine, "6d. ; The 
Treasury, 6d. ; Cornhill Magazine, Is. ; The Antiquary, 6d. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


ENGRAVINGS AND DRAWINGS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington » Sorte 
Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, "April 4, at One o'clock precise’ iy OL- 
LECTION of “TOPOGRAPHICAL ENGRAVINGS and DRAW Nos, the 
roperty of a gentleman in the country, including engravings and cate by 
P. Wy. et S. Alken, W. Woollett, J. Buckler, J. Bluck, Pollard and Jukes, 
E. Rooker, W. ‘Alexander, J. Harris, De Cort, R. Havell, Hearne, Byrne, an 
others ; an early impression of “ An. Airing in Hyde Park”, by T. Gaugain, Pr 
E. Dayes, collections of views, &c., of the various counties, and a few lots of 
illustrations, mostly in proof state ; aquatints after T. Rowlandson, and other mis- 
cellaneous oe. drawings in water-colours, &c. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


= Pg ge OF COINS AND MEDALS OF THE ee G. M 
E, ESQ.; WAR MEDALS, ee PROPERTY OF J. N. MOSS, 
AND’ OTHER PROPERTIE 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by SOTO, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, April 5, and two following days, at One 
o'clock precisely, COINS — M EDALS, comprising Greek, Roman, English, 
and foreign coins, war medals, English and ‘foreign historical medals, rare iN 
and proofs, coin cabinets and numismatic books, including the collection o' 
Moss, Esq., of Herne Bay, the remaining portion of the collection of the _ 
Charles Stokes, Esq., of Gray’s Inn, W.C., and the extensive collection of the late 
G. M. Rice, Esq., of Edmonton, sold by order of the executors. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE THOMAS READER, Esg. 

THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE fi Ww. Esq., Carlton Hill. 

THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE JAMES CARLT ON, Esq., of Knutsford, 
AND OTHER PROPERTIES. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 » ie © Street, 
Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, April 6, and following day, DAY, 
April 9, and two oo days, at One o'clock precisely, BOOKS and MANU- 
SCRIPTS, comprising the Library of the late THOMAS READER, Esq. 
(Partner in the firm of Longmans, Green & Co.), late of Beaufort House, Peckham 
Rye: the Library of the late Colonel LOWSLEY, Southsea ; “ Property of a 
GENTLEMAN, deceased ; the Library of the late J. W. HOLM "Carlton 
Hill; the Property of a GENTLE} MAN, _ in Scotland; a yo of the 
Library. cs -~ late J. C. POCOCK, Esq. e Library of the late JAMES 
CARL of Knutsford; and PROPERTIES, | 
STAN DARD BOOKS in all branches of Literature, rare First Editions, IMustrat 
Books, Works on Natural History, Books on the Fine Arts, &c 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED oe AND CATALOGUED AND 
Telegraphic Address: Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and ABC, 

lephone : CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, w.c., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEES, 387 w. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, used 
ev here with since Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z,S., 
m ly Sheffield W. wed, by order Maj = ing 
Recommended b: ard, F.R.S., Kinton 
Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 —HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Cooks 


9000 
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MR. FISHER UNWIN’S 
SPRING ANNOUNCEMENT LIST 


Gives Full Particulars of the following and many other 
Interesting New Books. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE 


[. From the Renaissance to the Civil War. I J. J. JUSSERAND. 
ia 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE ‘* POPE” OF HOLLAND HOUSE 


Seymour. With a Introduction and Supplementary 
pter by W. P. Courtney. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


SIR HENRY IRVING 


A Biography. By Percy FitzGeracp, Author of ‘ Life of David Garrick,” 
“Life of Sterne,” &. With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 35 other 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


HAECKEL: HIS LIFE AND WORK 


By Botscur. With an Introduction and a Sup Chapter 
by the Translator, JosepH McCase. With a Coloured Frontispiece and 12 
other Illustrations. Demy 8vo. rss. net. 


SOCIETY IN THE COUNTRY HOUSE 


Anecdotal Records of Six Centuries. By T. H. S. Escort, Author of “‘ King 
Edward and his Court,” &c. With Photogravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 16s. 


THE FIRST ANNEXATION OF THE TRANSVAAL 


J. Levyps, LL.D., formerly State Secretary of the South African 
Republic Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


LINKS IN MY LIFE ON LAND AND SEA 


By Captain J. W. Gampier, R.N. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 21s. 


THE HISTORY OF CO-OPERATION 
By G. J. Hotvoaxe, Author of ‘‘ Bygones Worth Remembering,” &c. Illus- 
trated. ‘Two volumes. Demy 8vo. 21s. 


RECREATIONS OF A NATURALIST 
By J. E. Hanrrine, Author of Handbook of British Birds,” ‘‘ Extinct British 
Animals,” Rambles in Search of Shells,” &c. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy 5s. net. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL 
Abyssinia and British East Africa. By Lorp Hinouip, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. 
With Maps and more than 70 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 2rs. net. ‘ 


FROM PUMP COURT TO DELHI 


By S. Parnect Kerr. Iliustrated. Demy 8vo. 155. 


WITH FIRE AND SWORD IN THE CAUCASUS 


By Luicr Author of ‘* Russia under the Great Shadow,” “Italian 
Life in Town and Country,’ ” &c., &c. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


ON ARTS AND ARTISTS 


By Max Norpav. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


DISESTABLISHMENT IN FRANCE 


By Paut Savatier. Author of “* The Life of St. Francis of Assisi.” Trans- 
lated by RonartT Det. With portraits of the Author and the Abbé Loisy. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE BEST PLAYS OF GEORGE FARQUHAR 


Edited, and with an Introduction by WILLIAM ARCHER. On thin paper. With 
Frontispiece. Small crown 8vo. Leather, 3s. 6d. net ; cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE CITY: the Hope of Democracy 


By Frevenic C. Howe, rge crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


BOSSISM AND MONOPOLY 


By T. C. Spettinc. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE CONTINENTAL OUTCAST: Land Colonies and 


Poor Law Relief 
d the Rev. W. Caruite, Hon. Chief Secretary, and Victor W. CaR.iLe, 
on. Organising Secretary of the Church Army. With 16 Illustrations. 
Crown &vo. cloth, 2s. net ; paper, 1s. net. 


THE — PARTY: What it is and What it 


By the Rev. Conrap Ropen Noer. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. net; paper, 1s. 
net. 


THE MOTORISTS ABC. A Practical Handbook for 
the use of Owners, Operators, and Automobile Mechanies 
By L. Ettiotr Brookes. With more than 100 Illustrations. 5s. net. 


TOWARDS THE HEIGHTS. An Appeal to Young Men 
of “‘ The Simple Life,” &c. Medium t2mo. 


COURAGE 


By CuHarLes WaGNer. Medium 12mo. cloth, 2s. net ; paper, 1s. net. 


THE GOVERNANCE OF ENGLAND 
By Sipney Low, M.A. Cheap Edition. Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
THE WELSH PEOPLE. Chapters in their Origin, 
History, Laws, Language, and Literature 


By Daviv Brynmor Jones, M.P., and Joun Ruys. 4th Edition. Large 
crown 8vo. 5s. 


GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE: Sixty Years of an 


Agitator’s Life 
An Autobiography. IHustrated. Large crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON. 


British Birds’ 


A GUINEA BOOK AT HALF-PRICE. 


The schoolboy and the scientist enjoy the 
study of one thing atleast in common: the 
infinite variety of indigenous birds’ eggs. 
Many works, some of unchallenged authority, 
some indifferent, some worthless, have been 
published on the subject. The best are costly 
and often scarce, and it ts seldom that the 
student can command a really fine work at a 
reasonable price. 

By an arrangement with the proprietors of 
“ Birds Eggs of the British Isles,” collated 
by Arthur G. Butler, Ph.D., F-L.S., FZ.S., 
F.E.S., and Illustrated by F. W. Frohawk, 
M.B.0.U., F.E.S., the Saturpay Review zs 
able to offer this charming and authoritative 
work at half price. 

The price of the book 7s One Guinea. 


It will be sent on receipt of WALF-A-GUINEA. 


At a guinea the book ts not dear; at half-a- 
guinea it ts a bargain. 

In addition to the descriptive letterpress it 
contains 24 Plates, showing 475 eggs, printed 
in Colours. 

The Plates are worth more than the 
original price. 

It ts only necessary to say that the material 
Jor this volume ts taken from “ British Birds 
with their Nests and Eggs,” to which Mr. A. 
G. Butler, the Rev. Murray Mathew, Mr. H. 
O. Forbes, Mr. John Cordeaux, Mr. W. B. 
Tegetmeter, the Rev. H. H. Slater, Mr. O. V. 
Aplin, and the Rev. H. A. Macpherson con- 
tributed, to proclaim its quality. 

An ideal present for a boy or girl, a capital 
school prize, and in any case a delightful and 


ORDER FORM. 


To the Manager, Saturpay Review, 
33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C, 


Please send me one copy, carriage free, of 
“ Birds’ Eggs of the British Isles,” for which 
I enclose 10s. 6d. 


Name = 


Address 
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FROM MR. UPCOTT GILL’S LIST. 


ANTIQUITIES, ENGLISH. A Popular Guide 


to the Collection of Curios of the Paleolithic, Neolithic, Bronze, Iron, Anglo- 


Saxon, and Medizval ‘Times, with a concise Dictionary of Terms, &c., used. By 
Georce Cuincu, F.G.S., Author of English Churches.” Illustrated. In 
cloth, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. rod. 


AQUARIA, BOOK OF. A Practical Guide 
and M 


to the Construction, Arrang x 4 t of Freshwater and 
Marine Aquaria ; containing Full Information as to the Plants, Weeds, Fish, 
Mollusca, Insects, &c. How and Where to Obtain Them, and How to Keep 
Them in Health. By Rev. Grecory C. Bateman, A.K.C., and Recinatp A. R. 
Bennett, B.A. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price ss. 6d., by post 5s. 10d. 


AUTOGRAPH COLLECTING: A Practical 


Manual for Amateurs and Historical Students, containing ample information 
on the Selection and Arrang of Autographs, the Detection of Forged Speci- 
mens, &c. &c., towhich are added numerous Facsimiles for Study and Reference, 
and an extensive Valuation Table of Autographs worth Collecting. By Henry T. 
Scort, M.D., L.R.C.P., &c. Incloth gilt, price ss., by post 5s. 4d. 


BIRDS’ EGGS OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 


respecting the preparation of specimens for the inet ‘ollated and compi y 
Artuur G. Butrer., Ph.D., F.L.S., F.Z.S F.E.S., from his larger work, 
“British Birds with their Nests and Eggs.” Beautifully illustrated with twenty- 
four full-page plates in colour. In demy 4to. cloth gilt, price 21s., by post 21s. sd. 


BUTTERFLIES, THE BOOK OF BRITISH: 


A Practical Manual for Collectors and Naturalists. Splendidly Illustrated 
throughout with very accurate Engravings of the Caterpillars, Chrysalids, and 
B jes, both upper and under sides, from drawings by the Author or direct from 
Nature. By W. J. Lucas, B.A. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. od. 


COINS of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, 


A Guide to the, in Gold, Silver, and Copper, from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time, with their Value. By the late Colonel W. Stewart THORBURN. 
Fourth Edition. Revised and Enlarged by H. A. Grueser, F.S.A. Illustrated. 
In cloth gilt, price ros. 6d., by post 10s. rod. 


DOGS, BRITISH. Their Points, Selection, 


and Show Preparation. Third Edition. By W. D. Drury, Kennel Editor of 
“* The Bazaar,” assisted by eminent specialists. Beautifully illustrated with full-page 
and other engravings of typical dogs of the present time, mostly produced from 
phot phs of living dogs, and numerous smaller Illustrations inthe Text. This is 
tbe fullest work on the various breeds of dogs kept in England. In one volume, 
demy 8vo. cloth gilt, price 12s. 6d., by post 13s. 


ENGRAVINGS AND THEIR VALUE. 


Containing a Dictionary of all the Greatest Engravers and their Works. By 
J. H. Stater. Third Edition. Revised, with an Appendix and Illustrations, and 
with latest Prices at Auction, &c. In cloth gilt, price 15s., by post 15s. 5d. 


GAME PRESERVING, PRACTICAL. Con- 


taining the fullest Directions for Rearing and Preserving both Winged and 
Ground Game, and Destroying Vermin; with other Information of Value to the 
Preserver. By W. CARNEGIE. Illustrated. In demy Svo. cloth gilt, price 

1os. 6d., by post 10s. 


GARDENING, THE BOOK OF: A Handbook 


of Horticulture. By well-known Specialists, including J. M. Abbott, W. G. 
Baker, Charles Bennett, H. J. Chapman, James Douglas, Charles Friedrich, A. 
Griessen, F. M. Mark, Trevor Monmouth, G. Schneider, Mortimer Thorn, J. J. 
Willis, and Alan Wynne. Edited by W. D. Drury (Author of ‘‘ Home Garden- 
ing,” “Insects Injurious to Fruit,” “ Popular Bulb Culture,” &c.). Very fully 
Illustrated. 1 vol., demy 8vo. cloth gilt, about 1,200 pp., price 16s., by post 16s. 8d. 


London: L. UPCOTT GILL, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, W.C. 


ABRIDGED REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS OF THE 


DRESDNER BANK. 


RANKFORT—HAMBURG —BREMEN—NUREMBERG 
—FvertH—Hanover — 
Lipeck 


To be presented to the Shareholders at their Thirty-third Ordinary General 
Meeting, to be held at the Offices in Dresden, on the 31st March, 1906. 

CAPITAL FULLY PAID .. Marks 160,000,000 (£8,000,000) 

RESERVE FUND.. os .. Marks 42,850,000 (£2,142,500) 


We beg to report that out of the profits for the year ending 31st December, 1905, 
we recommend a dividend of 84 per cent. 

The gross profits shown do not include the revenue derived from the account 
** Investments in other Banks” for the year 1905, which will be credited in the 
accounts for 1906. 

e very large increase in the turnover, namely, M.53,211,002,401°75, as against 

M.. 38,430,244,990°2c, exceeds the expectations which we formed from the extension 

of our sphere of action referred to in previous reports. ‘The increase is shown at 

all our offices, but has been most marked in Berlin and at our branches in Hamburg 
ion. 

In order to complete our organisation in the South of Germany, we recentl 
opened a branch at Munich. Our organisation, as far as Germany is canned, 
being thus practically complete, it will be our endeavour during the coming years 
to extend and develop our connections in those transnarine countries with which 
Germany maintains active commercial relations. To this end we and the 
A. Schaaffhausen'sche Bankverein jointly with the Nationalbank fiir Deutschland 
have founded two banks having their head offices in Berlin, namely, the Deutsche 
Orientbank, with a share capital of 16 million Marks, and the Deutsch-Siid- 
amerikanische Bank, with a share capital of 20 million Marks. Twenty-five per 
cent. of the capital of each of these banks has so far been paid up, while the 
balance will be called as required. The Deutsche Orientbank commenced opera- 
tions at the beginning of the new year and has opened branches in Hamburg, 
Cc inople, and Al dria. The Deutsch-Siidamerikanische Bank is for the 
at which 7 | place an 


present =>! branches in Hamburg ard Buenos Ayres, 
existing bank building has been acquired in a fav bi 
will be commenced during the next few weeks. 

We have entered into close relations with the banking firm of Messrs. J. P. 
Morgan & Co., of New York, London, and Puris, principally with a view to 
mutual participe.tion in business transactions, into which either party may enter. 

The — 1905 was, on the whole, a gratifying one as reg economic 
life. position of agriculture during the last few years, aided by satisfactory 
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crops and favourable prices for a part of its products, has shown material progress. 

The favourable prospects of ¢ and industry to which we drew attention at the- 
beginning of the year have materialised, and most branches of commerce have 
shown a large measure of activity. 

The coal and iron industries, thanks to their organic strength, withstood the 
serious disturbance caused by the great strike in the Rohr district without taking 
much harm, the iron industry being aided in recovery by an increasing domestic 
d danda 2 ive export trade. 

Electric undertakings have also shown great progress, both at home and abroad. 

At present it looks as if the satisfactory employment of German works and fac- 
tories will continue during thecritical period of the increase of our tariff, although 
pen eg to reckon with the possibility that its hampering effects will be felt sooner 
or later. 

In these conditions banking operations, during the first half-year particularly, 
offered numerous opportunities for ative business, and if during the second 
half-year business was rather quieter the reason has to be sought not in our 
economic life, but in a succession of political disturbances. The internal disorders 
in Russia which followed the conclusion of peace with Japan had a paralysing 
effect upon all European markets ; then followed the apprehension, probably of an 
exaggerated nature, but sufficient to disturb the nerves of the commercial world, 
that the difference of opinion between France and Germany in relation to 
Moroccan affairs might lead to serious complications. We trust that in both 
directions the near future will bring a a solution and thereby afford to 
German industry the means still further to profit by the existing trade activity. 

Rates of interest during the greater part of the year were baw than in 1904. 
The private discount rate on the Berlin Bourse has averaged 2°844 per cent., as: 
against 3137 - cent. in 1904, and 3'007 percent. in 1903. The rate of interest of 
the Imperial Bank of Germany has averaged 3°82 per cent., as against 4°25 per cent. 
in 1904, and 3°84 ~ cent. in 1903. The rate was changed noless than eight times, 
rising on the 3rd October to 5 per cent., on the 4th November to 54 per cent., and 
on the 11th December even to 6 per cent. 

The indebtedness of the market to the Central Institution led to these risés in the 
official rate, and was principally brought about by the fact that before the new tariff 
had come into operation, and in order to take advantage of the existing lower treaty 
rates, an important increase in both imports and exports took place, a contingency 
to which reference was made in our last Annual Report. 

For the same reason the easier monetary conditions which are generally looked 
for at the beginning of the year have so far only been ex; teeeel in a moderate 
degree. After the rst of March, being the date on which the new tariff takes effect, 
it may, however, be assumed that money will not fail to be gradually set free, 
insuring for the rest of the year a return to normal conditions, unless political. 
complications should interfere. 

The active business transacted on our Bourses during the first half of the year, as 
well as the tenacity which the public have evinced in retaining their investments 
during the remainder of the year even at the higher level of values, points toa 
further strengthening of the capital power of the productive classes. 

Besides the interest displayed in dividend-paying undertakings, an active demand 
has been shown for those securities bearing a fixed rate of interest of 4 per cent. or 
more. On the other hand, there has been a less favourable market for State and 
Municipal loans yielding a lower return, in which connection it has to be con- 
— — new issues, principally of Municipal loans, continue to be rather 
plentiful. 

The profits shown on Stock and Syndicate Account are accounted for partly by: 
the advantageous realisation of holdings acquired prior to the year under review,. 
and partly from syndicate accounts which have now been closed, but a considerable 
portion of profits of this nature will only be accounted for in the current year. Our 
interest in the Rand mining industry has been written down to such an extent that 
even a continuance of present adverse conditions cannot exercise any appreciable: 
effect on our future earnings. 

The number of deposit accounts has increased from 35,634 in 1904 to 40,335- 

en, March 1906. 
E. GUTMANN. ARNSTADT. G. KLEMPERER. DALCHOW. 
MUELLER. L. VON STEIGER. NATHAN. SCHUSTER. 

The full report (in German) may be obtained on application at the London office, 

No. 65 Old Broad Street, E.C. 


BALANCE SHEET, December 3ist, 1905, 


20 Marks= £r. 
Dr. LIABILITIES. 
To Share Capital oe oe os £8,000,c09 
Reserve FundA .. ee oe os ee ee 1,725,000 
Current Accounts and Deposits... as 26,753»152 
Acceptances against Credits and Securities .. os ee oo 8,534,233 
besides Guarantees for a/c of third parties e- £1,352,994 
Dividends unpaid .. os ee ee oe ee 1, 
Pension Funds oe oe oe ee ee és 111,885 
Adjustment of Branches .. ee oe oe ee 2,284 
Profit .. ee eo ee ee ee ee ee 1,049,057 
46,526,909. 
Cr. ASSETS. 
By Cash .. oe ee oe 42,265,664 
Bills Receivable .. ee oe 8,838,08 


Cash Balances with other Banks and Bankers és es oe 1,836,496 
Loans .. oe oe ee oe oe ee 6,972,603, 
Investments in other Banks oe re ee és oe eo 956,079. 
Government Securities, Railway and other Bonds and Shares .. 31330946 
Current Accounts .. eo ee oe ++ 19,002,449 
of which covered oe 423,797,005 
besides Guarantees for a/c of third parties 41,352,994 
Syndicates .. oe ee oe oe oo ee oe 2,282,449. 
Bank Premises ee os oe ee ee 949,320 
Pension Funds’ Securities ee +e ee os 111,815 


£46,526,909 


Dr. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 

To Current Expenses .. os oe es es ae £335,950 
Taxes oe oe es oe ee oe 48,883 
Amount written off Furniture, Fittings, &c. oe ee oe 13,565 
Amount written off Current Accounts .. ee es oe oe 235 
Profit adjustment with A. Schaaffhausenscher Bankverein as per 

Contract oe os ee oe oe ae ad 12,671 
Profit «. oe ee oe oo oe oo ee 1,049,057 
41,460,364 

Cr 

By Balance from 1904 .. ee oe as os oe oe £3,934 
Gross Profit, 1905 -. ee ee ee os ee os ee 1,456,427 

£ 1,460,361 
Dr. APPROPRIATION. 

To Amount written off Bank Premises... os oe £50,000 
Reserve Fund B.. .. oe oe ee ee oe €7,500 
Directors oe oe ee oe ee oo ee oe 44,770 
Managers and Branch Managers oe ee se ee o 136,025 
Gratuities to Staff .. ee oe oe ee ee 58,500 


Peosion Fund os ee ee oe os ee oe oe 10,689 
Dividend of 84 per cent to Shareholders on £8,000,000 .. os 680,000 
Profit and Loss New Account .. oe ee pa 


Cr. 
By Amount in hand as per Profit and LossAccount «+ £1049,057 
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IND, COOPE, AND CO. 


AN ordinary general meeting of Messrs. Ind, Coope, and Co. (Limited), 
was held yesterday at the Great Eastern Hotel, Liverpool Street, 
Mr. E. Murray Ind, Chairman of the Company, presiding. 

The Secretary having read the usual notices, 

The Chairman, in proposing that the report should be adopted, 
called attention to the items of the accounts, remarking that the 
brewery buildings, freeholds, and leasehold property stood at 
£2;929,334- This showeda decrease of £23,123, which was owing 
to the depreciations written off during the year. As to the profit 
and loss account he said that they had made a gross profit of 
£423,238. He thought that was a very large and satisfactory 
amount, and that they would agree with him that any business which 
could make a | pee of that kind in those bad times must have a 
large amount of vitality in it. On the other side of the account, he 
was pleased to tell them that they had been able to make a 
very considerable saving in their expenses, which they had looked 
into in every possible way. They already made a saving of about 
£21,000, and had not yet come to the end of the savings. During 
the year they had not only had toj fight against bad trade, but they 
had also to contend against very dear materials, especialiy as re- 
gards hops. Owing to the bad trade, it had been very diffi- 
cult in some districts to get good tenants for their houses, and hence 
the item on the balance-sheet of the loss of houses under manage- 
ment. But he felt confident that trade was improving, and especially 
in country districts, and in the Midlands and North of England they 
felt certain that that item would disappear, and they would be able to 
find tenants for the houses which had been—they thought tem- 
porarily—under a cloud owing to bad trade. They had materially 
extended their foreign trade. He complained that the war tax had 
not been removed, and said the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had been approached on the subject. That war tax had 
been imposed for a specific purpose and for a limited period. 
Brewers must persist in bring up this matter and showing 
the irness of the tax. This tax involved an extra sum of 
427,000 from the Company last year. The accounts for the 
first quarter of the new financial year showed a very marked im- 
provement. He regretted that five of the directors were now 
retiring, in deference to the suggestion that the Preference shareholders 
should have further representation upon the board. 

Mr. C. H. Tripp, who seconded the motion, claimed that they had 
held their own, amid the prevailing depression, better than many 
brewing firms. Some questions having been put and answered, the 
report was adopted. 

Mr. E. T. Masluter, Mr. E. J. Coope, Mr. W. R. Biddell ard 
Mr. A. E. B. Ind, and one of the trustees of the late Mr. O. E. Coope, 
retired from the board, and the following gentlemen—Messrs. E. T. 
Hargreaves, R. H. Tennant, J. Barrington White, and J. Pullman— 
were elected to the board, uponi the motion of Sir Henry Farquhar 
(representing a committee of the Preference shareholders appointed 
last year). 

The proceedings terminated with the usual votes of thanks. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Price Bad. Weekly. 


CONTAINS... 
A Complete Summary of Current Thought 
FROM 
Every Leading Daily, Weekly, Monthly, 
and Quarterly Periodical, 


AND MANY SPECIAL FEATURES. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION: 
Home, 10/40 per annum. Colonial and Foreign, 13/- per annum. 


OrrFices: 6 BELL’s Burtpincs, Lonpon, E.C. 


MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH. 


Tue Ninth Ordinary General Meeting of Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Company, 
Limited, was held on Monday, at River Plate House, Finsbury Circus, E.C., 
Colonel Sir C. Euan-Smith, K.C.B., C.S.I. (chairman of the Company), pre- 
siding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Henry W. Allen, F.C.1.S.) having read the notice conven- 
ing the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said : It would be seen from the profit and loss account that the 
net profit for the year under review again shows a substantial increase upon recent 
years. It is £4,000 in excess of the profit for the year which ended September 
1904, and that was again in excess of the preceding years. ‘‘ This satisfactory result 
proves that the Company is making steady progress, though, from the nature of 
the undertaking, it is inevitable that until the organisation has been fully deve- 
loped this progress must be slow and sure ; and it must always be borne in mind 
that we are not as yet deriving any revenue from that part of the Company's under- 
taking from which the largest profits are anticipated—viz., the use of the Marconi 
system for carrying on over long distances the service that has been commonly per- 
formed by telegraphic cables. This being the case, the directors cannot but con- 
sider that the result hitherto obtained is of a very satisfactory charact Up to 
the present the shareholders of the Company have possibly been more or less 
accustomed to regard the Marconi enterprise as greatly differing in character 
from ordinary industrial undertakings, and as possessing the chance of 
much larger profits than are usually to be anticipated from enterprises of an ordi- 
nary industrial character. It affords, therefore, good ground for satisfaction to 
reflect that, although we have not yet been able to complete the installations from 
which we anticipate our principal profits, we are still deriving from other branches 
of our business a revenue sufficient to pay a satisfactory dividend. The retention of 
the sum that could be made available to pay such a dividend has been determined 
on by the directors, because they wish to strengthen their financial position as much 
as possible before entering, as they hope to do, upon the harvest of the large 
receipts which are anticipated by them on the completion of the necessary installa- 
tions for transatlantic traffic.” Having drawn attention to the form in which shares 
in the associated c ies are i d in the balance-sheet, he passed from the 
balance-sheet to a brief consideration of the report. ‘‘ It will be within your recol- 
lection that, in the speech which I addressed to you last year, I referred to the 
proposal of Germany to regulate for the whole of the world, by an international 
convention, wireless telegraph communication between coast stations and ships 
at sea. It is a matter of history that a conference of this nature actually 
took place in Berlin in the year 1903, that this conference was preliminary 
in character, having been assembled with the view of drawing up recommenda- 
tions to be made by the delegates to the Powers which they represented, 
and that the convention was to be postponed until a further conference had 
satisfactorily settled the regulations for carrying these recommendations into 
effect, in order that an international agreement might finally be drawn up for 
acceptance by the signatory Powers. Well, this further conference has not yet 
been called together, although three years have elapsed since the previous con- 
ference, and you may have noted that in a recent discussion in the French Chamber 
of Deputies the convention was stated to have been postponed sine die. Whether 
the convention ever actually takes place or not (and as to this I think some doubt 
may reasonably be entertained), or whether it is in reality postponed sine die, is 
not, I think, in view of the present situation of the Marconi Company, a matter 
which need seriously disturb or give iety to our shareh It is evident 
that the real object of the international convention was to affect injuriously the 
commanding position which your Company has successfully established in connec- 
tion with wireless telegraphy. Other wireless companies undoubtedly gave 
it their support; but we do not think we are unjust in assuming that this 
support was not wholly unconnected with the prospect of securing advantages 
to themselves from the use of the extensive organisation which has solely been 
established by the Marconi Company. In any case, the fact was made, and is now, 
perfectly clear, that your Company is in this matter in a position which is not even 
approached by foreign companies endeavouring to sell wireless telegraphic 
apparatus. I may note here that the German company, which is known under 
somewhat remarkable name of the Telefunken Company, has from time to time 

p d cond ion of the policy adopted by your Company in utilising its 
apparatus and inventions for carrying on by means of wireless telegraphic appara- 
tus the business of a public telegraph company. It has been said that this policy 
must be fraught with financial disaster ; the indiscriminate sale of apparatus with- 
out restrictions as to its use has been advocated. But at the same time the 
Telefunken Company strongly supportsa scheme for the regulation of wireless 
working on ships at sea by means of i ional ion which would 
enable it to enter a field which your Company has made its own. The inconsistency 
between these public declarations and the support of the Berlin proposals is 
apparent to all. On the one hand, with praiseworthy solicitude for our welfare, it 

nts out the financial disaster likely to result from our policy; on the other 
=) it supports an arrangement which, if carried into effect, would enable 
it to pursue a similar a itself. It cannot be repeated too o that the 
main policy of the Marconi Company is defined in the third graph in 
the report, to which I have already drawn attention, viz., the policy of 
utilising its inventions for carrying on a public tele service. But in 
view of the fact that in almost every quarter of the i be, at the present 
time, wireless eclegengh operations cannot be carried on without the permission of 
the Governments of the States in question, many difficult negotiations have to 
undertaken and carried through before your Company is in a position to give effect 
to its main policy in foreign countries. I think I am right in saying that wherever, 
at the present time, wireless — communication with shipping of the mer- 
cantile marine is successfully carried on on a commercial scale, the stations engaged 
are worked in accordance with the procedure which, after jong experience, your 
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pany has developed. Nevertheless, when the question of the establishment of 
stations in foreign countries comes under consideration we are always met with the 
demand that the working of the stations shall be under the entire control of the 
Governments concerned. A consideration of the problems involved must eventually 
lead to a recognition of the fact that such a plan of operations is not practicable. 
The development of the company’s organisation is attended by countless 
difficulties and obstacles, concerning which it is not possible for the outside 
public to have any accurate idea. In the — > >} remarks I have tried 
to indicate some of those which are most pressing. The report circulated among 
you will show how our Company is extending its operations in all parts of the 
world and the interest which is being taken in our system on side. I would 
also call your ion to the e: ly satisfactory progress that been made in 
connection with our installation of ocean-going ships. The number of these is 
steadily increasing, with a proportionate and steady exp ain reven The 
gene: iemand of the travelling public is for more installations of far greater 
power for transmitting and receiving messages than is possessed by those at pre- 
sent in use on most on the fitted’ships, All this will come in due course. We can 
see no limit to the business which awaits usin this direction. From every quarter 
we receive assurances of the success of our service. A letter from a morning 
paper of March 20, 1906, speaking of the weather bureau states that the 
service continues to be satisfactory, and that the messages come through with 
remarkable accuracy. It is also satisfactory to note that the Government have 
at last commenced to fit up the lightships round the coast with Marconi apparatus. 
He concluded by moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Marconi. 

Mr. H. J. Davis, in seconding the motion for the adoption of the report, referred to 
the international organisation of ship and store stations for sea telegraphy, re- 
marking that the interest in the system was manifested by the increase in 
receipts from passengers on various ships. The shares in the Inter- 
national Company were becoming more popular, and the number of shareholders 
had very largely ased. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 
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